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hich ig respected trade union leader, and one or two others, would Portugal, Jordan, Italy, Finland, Eire, Austria and Ceylon 

my X no doubt have niled the post well, but none of them can command membership of the United Nations is quite true that Russia 
“As ime combination of qualities as Dr. Heuss. That 4s quite would no doubt give way here if Brit: France and the United 
in 9 5 reason why Dr. Adenauer should have put him forward. States would consent to the admission of Bulgar Rumania and 
ends He has for weeks been talked of as the most probable President and Hungary, but these States have by their conduct disqualified them- 
out, i € prospects are that he will justify his selection. It is true selves for admission ; the States Russia has once more vetoed are 
sub- that in 1933 he voted for the conferment of full powers on Hitler, fully qualified. As for the General Assembly itself, it has a heavy 


sut any illusions he may have entertained then were soon dispelled, agenda of 72 items, which may be lengthened if such questions as 
ould and he took a studiously moderate and anti-Nazi line throughout the Russo-Yugoslav dispute are inscribed. Palestine, the Italian 
lined the war. In the drafting of the new West German constitution he Colonies and Greece will all give rise to lengthy discussions, and 
played an almost indispensable part. The powers conferred on the Kashmir and Indonesia may have to be considered before the 
a President by that constitution are not extensive, but extra-constitu- Assembly rises. Meanwhile the Atlantic Pact States, at Washington, 
tional influence can be potent, as M. Vincent-Auriol has demon- will be bringing the Defence Council provided for by the Treaty 
strated in France. It would no doubt have been preferable if a into being, a step of immense importance, which may encounter 
the President could have been elected without opposition, but the difficulties as the details are worked out. According to some unofficial 
yeratures raised by the election are not down to normal yet; even reports various military committees will be appointed for particular 
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Hg a party leader as Dr. Schumacher. As it is, the new republic looks consultative member of the Western European, Northern European 

like starting its course under a President able, fair-minded and and Mediterranean Basin committees. This forecast lacks authority, 


moderate His short speech after the election, emphasising as it and in any case the difference is not fundamental, for America as 


did the wisdom of avoiding an excess of centralisation, which would a signatory of the Treaty would be morally bound, and would no 











o g iny Nazi hot-heads their opportunity, and declaring for the doubt regard herself as morally bound, to stand by any co-signatory 
it the ision of Germany in a larger international society on the grour whose security was endangered [The reports of certain American 
1uine Germany needs Europe, but Europe needs Germany,” was Ambassadors in Europe show how urgent the need for constructive 
king good omen for the future. And the understanding between Presi- action by the Defence Council ts 
price Je und Chancellor, who can clearly be none other than Dr : : 
Adenauer, will undoubtedly be close. It will need to be, for delicate M. Queuille s Tour de Force 
‘ms will arise at once, notably dismantling, which it is to be It is such a remarkable feat for any French Government nain 
" i Mr. Bevin, Mr. Dean Acheson and M. Schuman have been n office for a whole year, that to ask for evidence of its accomplish- 
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Peace and Defence value of the franc, and the concomitant improvement in industria 
in some sense a victory of realism over idealism that the production And snhouid never De Botte ie i 
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the reserve of energy thus built up will certainly be needed. The 
Wage structure is a crazy patchwork of legal fictions and extra- 
ordinary bonuses, which stands up by external pressure rather than 
internal cohesion. There are ominous new signs of a fresh rise in 
France may have plenty of food, but the imported proportion 
has risen as a result of relaxations in restrictions, with the inevitable 
outcry from the farmers. Perhaps most menacing of all are the 
signs of restlessness among the Socialist Ministers, for the vacilla- 


prices 


uons and ambitions of the Socialists have done as much harm to 
France since the war as any other single factor. Ande the Com- 
munists, although comparatively quiet, are as ready as ever to 
exacerbate any mischief which may occur. In the circumstances the 
prophets who foretell another whole year of office for M. Queuille 
should temper théir laudable optimism with reserve. Nothing funda- 
mental has changed in French politics, and one miracle does not 
necessarily lead to another. 


Albania’s Offences 


The attention of the world may before long be called forcibly to 
the smallest of the Balkan States, and in some wavs the worst 
Albania. Her behaviour in the matter of the Greek 
rebels can only be explained, and not even so condoned, by the fact 
that she is a puppet of Russia, with no independent volition of her 
wn. With regard to the flagrantly unneutral acts committed by 
Albania during the fighting in Greece there is no question at all. 
repeated reports by the United } 


Commission on the spot, which as lately as 


conducted, 


It has been the subject of 





vations 
Tuesday of this week 

ed to having seen Greek forces fired on from Albanian soil 
and Albanian soldiers entering Greek territory and actively assisting 
Greek rebels across the In such circum- 
the Greeks to retaliate by invading Albania 


1 and America have so fa 


frontier 
ITOTMLUCT. 


r succeeded in imposing 


restraint. Since Albania has chosen to quarrel with her other 
neighbour, Yugoslavia, the state of alarm prevailing in the country 
intelligible enough, the more so as civil war may at any moment 
break out, for the dictatorship of Enver Hodja is thoroughly 
npopular. In such conditions undue weight may be attached to 
ours that Yugoslavia and Greece intend to partition Albania 





between the ught, in fact, be no bad arrangement, for it is 
quesuionable whether there is any justification for the separate 


f this State of just over a million inhabitants which, except 
1939, has never 
But such a 
The Albanian question is bound 
Assembly, if only as arising out 


secure peace, if not 


from 1925 to shown signs of 
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Inited Nations 
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More Palestine Plans 
Arn LHer 


question designed to cause the United Nations Assembly 























anxious mome! mce more, Palestine, and that on two grounds. 
Ihe conference which has so long been sitting at Lausanne has 
adjourned after telling the Israelites that their claim to Armistice lines 
pe f iers cannot be conceded, and the Arabs that their 

m to t ‘ present occupied by Israel is excessive. At the 

, e | d Natior nciliation Commission’s committee 
Jerusalem h ormulated plans for the joint administration of that 
toric city by Jews and Arabs under a United Nations High Com- 
ssioner, to Vv the Jews have already reacted by a flat refusal to 
ide é We ‘ ve far from the Bernadotte plan of last 
September, much the wisest and justest scheme of settlement put 
orwarc ne. Count Bernadotte’s proposal for Jerusalem 
that the cit uld belong neither to Jews nor to Arabs, but 

be under direct Umited tions control, w the maximum of local 
autonomy for the Arab and Jewis! munitie The new proposal 
liffers in dividing the city into two zones, one Arab, one Jewish, 


each largely autonomous, with a United Nations Commissioner to 
the Holy Places, and to supervise 
whole system with the assistance (if assistance 


Under this 


ontrol, and guarantee access to, 
the working ol the 
of a general council of Jews and Arabs 


It prove to wx 
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arrangement the Arabs retain the Old City, a proposal to which the 
Jews take violent exception. The plain question that arises is whether 
the Jews are to be permitted the same flat veto in regard to Palestine 
as Russia habitually exercises in the Security Council. The new 
plan arouses no great enthusiasm, but it is at least a plan. It is 
useless, however, for the United Nations to approve it without being 
prepared to give effect to it. Whether it does that depends largely on 
America, whose views Israel has good reason to respect. 


The Disgusted Railwaymen 

The word “disgusted” seems to be very fashionable among 
members of the National Union of Railwaymen. It appears in a 
fair number of the resolutions from district meetings which have 
followed last week’s rejection by a conciliation board of the claim 
for an all-round increase of 10s. a week and payment at time and 
a quarter for Saturday afternoons. Far from resisting this response 
to the inevitable, union officials are increasingly taking the line that 
they cannot be responsible for keeping the indignation of the men 
within bounds. What can they be responsible for? If the very 
failure of the unions to deal with the nuisance of unofficial strikes 
is now to be turned into a bargaining weapon, what is the sense of 
having expensive organisations like the N.U.R.? Now that once 
again “working to rule” has started in South-east 
where it usually starts—are the union leaders going to wash their 
hands of it? When the N.U.R. originally advanced its vast claim, 
which could only have been met at a cost of £26,000,000 a year, it 
ignored the Government's wage stabilisation policy and the obvious 
fact that the Railway Executive, which made a loss of £4,700,000 last 
year, could not conceivably afford it. It was still ignoring these facts 
when the present stage of submission to a conciliation board, whose 
findings all parties have agreed to accept, was undertaken. It even 
rejected the offer of certain wage concessions to the lowest-paid 
grades, who really need more money, in the attempt to prevent any 
alteration in their position relative to other railwaymen. But last week 
its representatives at the Trades Union Congress agreed to withdraw 
a resolution which had called for a repeal of Order 1,305, which 
provides for compulsory arbitration in trade disputes. They with- 
drew with the worst possible grace, behind the usual verbal barrage 
from Mr. Figgins. But the obligation to accept the decision of the 
conciliation board remains, and if it is not honoured in the spirit 
as well as in the letter it is the public, not the N.U.R., which will 
have most right to be disgusted. 


‘ 


Lancashire— 


Enquiry on Hanging 

Considerable weight must attach to the evidence given before 
the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment at the end of last 
week, consisting as it did of testimony by the Chief Constables’ 
Association, the Police Federation and the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions. All of them were on various grounds opposed to any change 
in the law. On the disputed question whether fear of hanging is 
in fact a deterrent the Chief Constables stated that in many cases 
persons charged with wounding or attempted murder acknowledged 
that they would have killed their victim but for fear of the death 
penalty. This hardly carries conviction ; is it to be seriously suggested 
that fear of hanging did not deter the criminal from attempting a 
murder but did deter him from succeeding in the attempt ? But that 
a victim of rape would in many cases be murdered but for fear of 
Sir Theobald Mathew, the 
present Director of Public Prosecutions, is also in favour of main- 
taining the existing system. With considerable reason he rejects the 
uggestion that the judge should be left free to impose a sentence of 
and there is no doubt that the judges 
themselves would be reluctant to be entrusted with such discretion. 
It is worth noting, incidentally, that Sir Theobald, with his wide 
experience, paid a warm tribute to the sense of duty and resistance to 
considerations by which commonly 
actuated. All this so far is what might be termed professional 
evidence, likely in the main to be conservative in character. Many 
other views will be laid before the commission yet and the reformers 
may be counted on to put their case with force and efficiency. 
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PROGRESS AT WASHINGTON 


HE words success’and failure were always a little too crude 
to be applied to the results, prospective or actual, of the 
Washington talks on the dollar problem. It was never 

in the slightest degree likely, or even possibic, that the distant 
goal—a world in which the barriers between sterling area and 
d urea would be broken down—would be achieved in one 


dollar 
bound, or that all hope of ever reaching it would be killed. Pro- 
gress towards it was the most that could be hoped for. And 


nobody can deny that progress was made—as much as any right- 
thinking observer could have expected of this one conference, 
and far more than was thought feasible two months ago. Two 
months ago the British people had just taken the shock of the 
news that the dollars were running out once more. The half- 
heeded warnings that the sellers’ market had ended, that exports 
were sagging, and the gap in the balance of payments widening 
once more, suddenly achieved a new degree of reality when the 
Chancellor announced a standstill in dollar buying and a coming 
cut even in essential imports, like cotton and machinery, from 
the dollar area. The full force of the blow was cushioned by the 
fact that it will take some time before the restrictions in dollar 
imports are felt. Indeed, it has not been felt yet. But the 
shock to confidence was enough to start a half-puzzled, half- 
irritated search for a culprit. On the other side of the Atlantic 
the news presented the less friendly critics of British policy— 
whom have a nostalgia for isolationism—with a new 
with which to attack the policy of economic aid to Europe. 
less well-informed elements 


most 


weapon 


In fact the atmosphere between the 
on both sides was electric, and it says much for the forces of 
sanity in international relations that there was no really disastrous 


was the start of the phase of discussion and investigation 
nded this week. It has been a sort of overture, in which 
tion has been riveted on the work in hand and the themes 
e developed have all been stated. It is impossible to deny 
the situation has been clarified in these two months, and, 
after such a confused start, clarification is itself an achievement. 
Recriminations have been swept aside. Experts have set about 
mapping the field of economic difficulty between the sterling and 
dollar areas more thoroughly than ever before. Ministers of the 
United States, Great Britain and Canada have met in Washington 
in a favourable atmosphere—for which President Truman himself 
is much to be thanked—and have parted without disagreement 
on any major point. The worst fears—that the United States 
Government would take a completely negative attitude to Britain’s 
difficulties or that the British Government would give up as 
hopeless the task of earning dollars and concentrate on the easy 
yptions of the sterling area—were dispelled. One axiom, “ that 
high tariffs are clearly inconsistent with the position of creditor 
countries,” has been established—although American assent to it 
could not be counted on even a week ago—and the first con- 
sequences are soon likely to be drawn from it in the removal 
of the more squalid features of American Customs 
procedure. Stockpiling of rubber and tin will be encouraged 
in both Canada and the United States; the restrictions which 
make difficult for Britain to spend Marshall aid dollars on 
‘ofshore purchases,” such as Canadian wheat, have been relaxed, 
with beneficial results which are already apparent; and the 
requirement that the United Kingdom shall in no circumstances 
against dollar exports is to be eased 


that 


of some 


disc nate 
{t has been argued that these things do not amount to much, 
iat the list of six other points which are to be further 
studied—American overseas investment, tariff policy, sterling 


D petroleum, shipping and arrangements for continuing 


ind 


Dalances, 


consultation, amount to very little. Such comments show a curious 
lack of perspective. They are tantamount to saying that the 
whole future of economic relations between Britain and America 
amounts to very little. In fact it amounts to so much that to 
have completed detailed arrangements on all these matters in 
the course of five days would have been a major miracle, and 
to have reached agreement on so comprehensive a list of subjects 
for joint study undoubtedly is a minor one. Who could have 
forecast, when the dollar crisis appeared at the end of June, that 
a detailed programme for the achievement of unity between the 
sterling and dollar areas would have been reached by mid- 
September ? If breadth of vision counts for anything, then surely 
this summer has not been wasted. 

The trouble is that, many of the measures required being right 
under the noses of the British and American Governments, breadth 
of vision is not all that is required. There is no mistaking the 
fact that one clause after another in the communiqué issued on 
Monday night, after the conclusion of the tripartite talks, was 
carefully framed to avoid the need for reference to the United 
States Congress. Extraordinary aid would not be extended beyond 
the middle of 1952. Although both private and public invest- 
ment by North American countries is envisaged, the preliminary 
enquiries will concentrate first on the right environment for private 
investment. The agreement to admit more natural rubber is 
covered by existing laws. The sphere in which Great Britain 
may spend Marshall dollars can be broadened “ within the limits 
set by the Economic Co-operation Act ”"—and so on. It is one of 
the ironies of the situation that at a time when the Administration 
is endorsing the obligation of the United States to take full part 
in the economic affairs of the world, and when American business 
and the American public generally are beginning to accustom 

to these wider horizons, their elected representatives 
in Congress should present the main stumbling-block. It is noi 
the first time in the past decade that the Administration has had 
to allow time for Congress to catch up with Presidential policies, 
but it must be particularly hard for the State Department officials, 
and for their British opposite numbers, to listen once more to 
Senator Wherry, Senator Bricker, and several other familiar figures 
repeating yet again the equally familiar phrases of ecsnomic 


oh ar 7 
tnemseives 


isolationism. 

But if it is hard, it must certainly be borne. So far as we 
in this country are concerned there is the best of reasons for 
bearing it. It is that we have not even gone as far as the Americans 
in our approach to the realities of international economics. I[n our 
case not only a stubborn Parliamentary majority against retrench- 
ment, but the policies of the Government itself stand in the way of 
a full settlement of the sterling-dollar question. As in America, 
the business community and the public at large have a long way 
to go before they can be said to be making their full contribution 
to the solution of the problem. We are still not working hard 
enough, or exporting enough, or paying sufficient attention to 
the special problems of the dollar market. An enlightened minority 
has always known what was necessary and a sense of realism and 
purpose is spreading from that minority to the whole community 
But it has still to spread to a number of members of the Cabinet 
Government statements have always shown a strong tendency to 
“world causes ” for British difficulties and 
taxation, 


blame what are called 
to forget the handicap which Government policies, in 
in nationalisation, and in the devotion of an undue proportion 
of the national resources to welfare schemes, have placed upon 
the individuals and businesses who have to bear the main burden 
of making and selling British goods. Early in July Sic Stattord 


Cripps himself—admittedly a very tired man at that time—took 
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the edge off the national sense of urgency by making an unduly 
reassurimg statement about the dollar difficulty. Only last week 
the Prime Minister, addressing those trade unionists who, above 
all, have to stop grasping at benefits and concentrate on hard 
work, glossed over the real dangers of the present position and 
80 failed to sound a warning where it was most needed. And 
still, this very week in Washington, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the face of some very straight hints from the 
president of the World Bank, has said nothing whatever about 
the possibility that the British Government might set an example 


1949 


by cutting down its own inflated expenditure. Whether his 
silence was propitious Or ominous remains to be seen. But it js 
certain that the Government will not undertake the necessary 
retrenchment without a lead from the Chancellor. And it js 
equally certain that the latest move towards unity between the 
sterling and the dollar areas will not succeed without the whole- 
hearted support of the leaders both of the British Parliament and 
the American Congress. They have no right to be the laggard 
elements in an enterprise as vast and as enlightened as that set 
on foot in Washington in the past week. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE can be no doubt about the success of the air show 

which ended at Farnborough on Sunday. It came just when 

British prestige needed a little tonic, and the tonic and its 
effects were unmistakable. The fairly numerous Americans present 
recognised that in one field at least—a pretty important one as things 
are going—Britain can do it. That the Brabazon should have been 
ready to make an extended journey for the first time while the Farn- 
borough show was on was a fortunate accident, but the Brabazon, 
though so far a very successful experiment—she is a _ heavier 
machine than anything the Americans have produced, though not 
with a larger carrying capacity—is no more than an experiment still. 
Whether it will be commercially profitable, and practicable from 
other points of view, to take these vast machines into regular service 
has still to be decided, But about the de Havilland Comet there 
appear to be no doubts. Here, it is clear, is the British air liner of 
the immediate future—not, of course, literally immediate, for it is 
likely to be two to three years before Comets can be in service in 
any numbers—pending the evolution of something even better, for 
aviation design and construction is not likely to stand still. With 
Comets the time for a medium-distance journey should be cut by 
something like half. 

* * * * 

The news that Unesco (the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation) is wanting to increase its expenditure by 
a million dollars in the coming year is likely to meet with a chilly 
reception in this country—which would have to find its share of the 
dollars. I say “would” rather than “ will,” because it seems to me 
highly improbable that Unesco will get its money and highly 
undesirable that it should, until it makes much better use than it 
has so far of the funds it already possesses. International co-operation 
in education, science and culture is obviously to be welcomed in 
itself, but Unesco has conspicuously failed so far to carry conviction. 
It has on the contrary created the impression that in a time of 
financial stringency it is frittering money away on a number of 
fanciful and relatively valueless projects. If they are not valueless 
the attempt to demonstrate their value is signally unsuccessful. What, 
for example, is meant by “ developing the already important publica- 
tions programme of the fundamental education clearing-house ” ? 
And is it really true that to make the scientific facts on race 
available to institutions of higher learning will enable racial prejudice 
to be combated “on a population level” ? Racial prejudice raises 
psychological and moral, not scientific, questions. What Unesco 


appears to need is a thorough overhaul, not more dollars. 
o om 7 7 


‘ 


It is a little too soon, no doubt, to conclude that Ashridge— 
meaning by that not the institution’s formal existence, but all that 
Ashridge has succeeded in being in the last three or four years— 
is finished, but it looks deplorably like that. The events of last 
week-end have brought everything to a head, and thrown into relief 
two pieces of tragic irony. One is that General Paget, when failure 
to raise funds to carry on Ashridge is the alleged cause of the present 
crisis, is able to announce that he has actually raised them; the 
other that of the three persons mainly concerned, the two who ought, 
in the interests of Ashridge, to have carried on have resigned, and 
the one who ought to have resigned is carrying on. Let me say that 
] have communicated with none of the three, and am basing my 
conclusions simply on the published documents. And though I 


said last week that a practical solution might be found in Mr. Arthur 
Bryant’s suggestion that he should resign his chairmanship of the 
Educational Council and Lord Davidson his chairmanship of the 
Board of Governors, I took that view simply on the ground that the 
former resignation might facilitate the latter ; apart from that I can 
see no reason why Mr. Bryant should relinquish a task which to all 
appearance he has carried out extremely well. But the fact that not 
only Mr. Bryant but the whole Educational Council has resigned is a 
pointed enough comment on the whole situation. That it will be 
possible to rebuild on these ruins is very hard to believe. A 
tradition, created not by the Governors but by apparently harmonious 
and effective co-operation between the Educational Council and 
General Paget and his very able staff, has been destroyed. Ashridge 
seems destined to be known in the future as the home of the 
House of Citizenship, for young ladies in a position to pay (or 
have paid for them) 90 guineas a term. As for General Paget, it is 
impossible not to be confident that means will somehow be found 
for him to carry on elsewhere the national service he has been 
rendering with such signal success at Ashridge. 
7 * * . 

Not everyone (certainly not I) realised that Cardinal Manning 
was once a clerk in the Colonial Office. It was immediately after he 
came down from Balliol—in December, 1830—and he held the 
appointment for only two years. The present Parliamentary Secretary, 
Col. Rees-Williams, is having search made in the files to see what 
traces of the future Cardinal’s civil service career remain in the form 
of minutes. It is not very likely that any do, since Manning did 
not stay long enough to rise above a quite junior position. Sidney 
Webb, on the other hand, whose activities are also being investigated, 
may well have left his mark, for he was at the Colonial Office from 
1881 to 1891—some preparation for his return there as Secretary 
of State in 1929. Whatever minutes Webb did leave will certainly 
not lack point and pungency. 

* 7 * * 

The return of Dr. Inge to the pulpit of St. Paul’s last Sunday 
was a matter of more than ordinary interest, and it is providenual 
that representatives of the Evening Standard and the Daily Telegraph 
were included in the congregation. Otherwise we should not have 
learned that (a) “His voice came resonant and clear over the 
amplifiers ”’; and that (b) “Not a sentence could be heard. The 
whole paraphernalia of microphones, aerials and control gadgets 
reduced Dr. Inge’s sermon to unintelligible noises.” Apparently 


vox et praeterea nthil. 
* * * * 


A headline offered me this week comes from Canada. I 
accept no responsibility for any apparent irreverence in it. That 
lies with whatever authorities chose to name one girls’ school 
The College of Our Lady and another the College of the Holy 
Innocents. The consequence when the former beat the latter at 
lacrosse was 

OUR LADY WALLOPS HOLY INNOCENTS 
a * * . 

I am assured (by one who has submitted to the operation) that 
at a certain London establishment you can have your hair cut by a 
man who once cut the hair of a man who fought at Trafalgar. Not 
quite impossible—though nearlv. JANUS. 
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VERDICT ON STRASBOURG 


By THE RT. HON. HAROLD MACMILLAN, M.P.* 


N order to assess the degree of success or failure of the first 
meeting of the Council of Europe, it is necessary to have some 
regard to the historical background. Early in 1946 Churchill 
delivered at Fulton, in the United States, a speech which proclaimed 
to the world the collapse of the Russian alliance and the need for 
the closest co-operation between the Old World and the New, in 
strategic, political and economic affairs, if civilisation was to’ be 
saved from collapse or war. It is difficult now to remember the 
how! of abuse and derision with which this speech was received by 
what are generally called “ progressive forces” in both continents. 
Even friendly critics were startled. Now, of course, it seems almost 
trite. What were explosive paradoxes have become dull truisms. 
Eighteen months later followed the Ziirich speech. In_ this, 
Churchill appealed, in broad and general terms, for the unity of 
Europe. Naturally, there was the same reaction of scepticism and 
abuse, not unmixed with jealousy. But the words neither of Fulton 
nor of Ziirich fell on barren ground. The whole history of the 
last three years is to be found in them. So far as the European 
Movement is concerned, its first conference (at The Hague) took 
place only sixteen months ago. This somewhat amateur and often 
rather disorderly congress was the object of much derision. The 
smaller conferences which followed— first Brussels, then Westminster 
—were thought by many to be something of an anti-climax. They 
were certainly more regular and more precise. In spite of all 
scoffers, however, the apparently impossible has come to pass. The 
Council of Europe—comprising its two organs, the Committee of 
Ministers and the Consultative Assembly—has held its first session 
at Strasbourg. 


Of course, it is to Churchill, more than to any other man, that 
this extraordinary result is due. But many other men, Schuman, 
Van Zeeland, André Philip and a host of others in every country in 
Western Europe have played a great part. The greatest of all these, 
in consistent and audacious support, has been Spaak. Next to 
Churchill, Spaak is the mainstay of the European idea. It was a 
happy political change in Belgium which set Spaak free to serve 
Eurcpe. This event (and the timing of the negotiations was one 
of hours) gave the meetings of the Consultative Assembly a wonder- 
ful start. With no other President could the first five weeks’ session 
have been such a success. For in the first Assembly—as in the early 
British Parliaments—the Speaker must not be content merely to 
follow precedents. He must make them. He must not preside in 
the sense in which, after generations of experience and the emergence 
of an elaborate code of procedure, the Speaker presides over a 
British House of Commons—that is, do anything except speak. 
President Spaak talked a great deal, with wit and wisdom. He had 
to guide the members through a procedure which had to make itself. 


, 


Naturally the British representatives (the word “ delegation” was 
rapidly dropped, as savouring of a diplomatic rather than a parlia- 
mentary gathering) were rather puzzled by the Continental methods— 
of voting, of calling divisions, of arranging the order of speakers, 
and so on. Equally the formality of debate—especially the “ inscrib- 
ing” of the list of speakers in a fixed order, even in committee— 
seemed strange to us. Our methods are more haphazard. One of my 
colleagues asked the French chairman of one of the committees at 
the beginning of its work how he proposed to proceed with the task 
st out in an immense “ projet de travail.” “If it is not contrary 
to British procedure,” was the reply, “or to the British system of 
logic, I propose to begin at the beginning and go on to the end.” 

Bur, it will be said, what has really been done ? Has it all been 
any use ? Of course, pleasant and valuable contacts have been made 
between many leading Parliamentarians ; some useful minor ques- 
tions, such as patent law, may perhaps be dealt with ; but is it all 
really worth while 2? Although the Council of Europe does not, 
under its statute deal with military matters, questions of ground 
Strategy must always be present to the minds of its members. Here 








* See also a letter by Sir Ronald Ross, M.P., on p. 355, 
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Fulton and Ziirich support and supplement each other. The 
standards of Western and: Christian civilisation, whether in the Old 
World or in the New, cannot be sustained without prodigious effort 
If the Russian advance has stopped, it has nevertheless halted at a 
line much too far west. Further aggression must be prevented ; but 
the ground lost must also gradually be regained. That, in part at 
least, is the issue at stake in the cold war. But this can never be, 
unless what remains of Western Europe can be made a healthy and 
self-reliant system, depending upon its own strength rather than 


. 


on persistent “ dollar-transfusions.” 


Europe needs, and will always need, the American alliance in 
the political and military fields. After all, on American armed 
strength the peace of the world today depends. Equally, Europe 
will need, for several years more, direct American assistance in the 
economic field. But as this tapers off, so must Europe’s strength 
be developed to stand alone, with only that normal economic relation- 
ship, including, no doubt, substantial American investment abroad, 
as can subsist between economies without a permanent sense of 
crisis and without bickering and recrimination. Meanwhile, Europe’s 
political and economic problems are urgent—even desperate. The 
parliamentarians assembled at Strasbourg—however diverse their 
political backgrounds and temperaments—must all have felt this 
sense of urgency. Already Western Europe is darkened by a new 
shadow. It is not merely the fear of Russia; it is the fear of a 
revived and militant Germany. Many people do not like to talk 
about it. Many do not like to think about it. All admit it, as 
perhaps the most immediate of European problems. Everyone 
knows in his heart that there is no other possible solution of the 
German problem than by making European unity a reality, and by 
making it as inclusive as possible. 

As usual—with that combination of prophetic insight and moral 
courage which distinguishes him—Churchill sees this and is not 
afraid to say it. He could, of course, have made a speech much 
more to the taste of his audience than the one which he delivered 
in the political debate at Strasbourg. He might even have been 
excused if, on this one occasion, he had put popularity before truth. 
After all, this first meeting was more or less his “ benefit.” Not at 
all. He made the question of Germany the main (almost the only) 
theme of his speech. He shocked some ; he almost bullied others. 
He held to this position (after he left Strasbourg) almost as a threat. 
The Press too easily assumed that he had lost this round and that 
the German problem would be stifled in procedural difficulties or 
elegantly postponed for a year. Nothing of the sort happened. 
The political committee—in Parliamentary but quite precise phrase- 
ology—passed by a unanimous vote a demand for an emergency or 
extraordinary session “early in 1950” (Churchill had asked for 
January) at which the “question of new entrants” should be 
urgently considered. The Assembly confirmed this, and the speeches 
of M. Bidault and M. Philip made it clear that French opinion 
would accept, even demand, the inclusion of Germany—but into 
a real union, with the application of true democracy and the declara- 
tion of Human Rights as the test of good faith. When I read to 
the Assembly some passages of a memorandum from Churchil 
written in 1942 a few days before the Battle of Alamein on the 
possibility of a Council of Europe, members were deeply moved. 
If any had believed some of the cynical propaganda that this was 
a novel plan, hatched after the electoral defeat in 1945, they must 
have realised, with pardonable emotion, that its roots lay far back, 
when military victory was still in the balance. 

Nor can the economic problems of Europe be solved in any other 
way, if we are ever to stand on our own feet and avoid a permanent 
state of mendicancy. But one immense new aspect of the economic 
problem was revealed in the course of our discussions. It 
is true that the Washington meetings hung over the economic 
debates like a cloud. Other European Governments and representa- 
tives are naturally suspicious of this unilateral method of negotiation. 
But the new (and much more ambitious) conception of Europe as 
meaning Europe and her overseas associates—that is, Britain and 
the British Empire and Commonwealth ; France and France over- 
seas ; Belgium and her African territories ; Holland and her Asiatic 
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connections—this combination, as it were, of “ United Europe ” and 
“United Empire” movements—came dramatically to the front. 
The preferential system was not merely accepted as a political neces- 
sity (if countries like Great Britain were to “play” at all), but 
enthusiastically welcomed as an instrument of co-operation. If 
Europe is ever to be independent, it can only be Europe “ thinking 
Imperially.” If Europe is to survive as a free continent, and is to 
play her réle in resisting the dark forces of barbarism, she must 
become independent. 

Hence many European statesmen were alarmed at the talk of a 
“ dollar-sterling ” merger—which could only mean the absorption 
of the sterling area by the dollar area, of the British by the American 
Empire, and the ultimate collapse of Western Europe into the hands 
of a Nazi Germany or a Communist Russia or a combination of the 
two. Europeans will scan with anxiety the reports from Washington, 
trying to read the secrets (if any) that lie behind the formal announce- 
ments. Yet, properly viewed, there is no fundamental antagonism 
between the two conceptions of Fulton and Zurich. There must 
be the closest co-operation between the Old World and the New, 
but no absorption or domination. In some distant future there may 
perhaps be a world government of the free world. Meanwhile, as 
M. Reynaud observed, “ Pour faire le monde, il faut d’abord faire 
Europe.” 


EXPORTING TO THE U.S.A. 


By GEORGE PENDLE 

IS Majesty’s Minister (Commercial) at Washington reported 

a few days ago: “ The United States can produce enough 

in four hours’ work to pay for everything they import from 
Britain in a year. Yet British exports to the United States are not 
catching up with the potential.” ‘This is a remarkable state of affairs, 
and, naturally, our statesmen and economists consider it quite 
unwarranted and most distressing. We must make a much bigger 
effort to catch up with that “ potential.” 

The clothing trades are habitually referred to as the 
the “sheet anchor” and so on of the British export drive in the 
U.S.A. When the experts chide, advise and exhort British exporters, 
they are addressing all of us in general ; but we can assume that they 
have specially in mind those of us who are engaged in the making 
and merchanting of textiles and clothing. The threefold theme of 
all the speeches and all the writings is that our manufacturers and 
merchants really must study more carefully what it is that the 
Americans want; that they must fix prices that the Americans will 
be willing to pay ; and that they must pack their goods in a manner 
that will appeal to the American public. When these three require- 
ments have been fulfilled, Britain will at last (in the words of the 
Economic Co-operation Administrator, Mr. Hoffman) “ begin to 
tap the huge reservoir of American buying power,” a mere one per 
cent. of which will be sufficient to close the dollar gap. 

The implication always is that British exporters are insufficiently 
acquainted with the U.S. market, and that, if they knew it more 
intimately, they would grow more enthusiastic about it and serve 
it better. It is true, of course, that many British_manufacturers and 
merchants have a lot to learn concerning the U.S. market; and it 
js most desirable that they should learn as much as possible as quickly 


‘ 


“ 


spearhead,” 


as thev can. It is also true, however, that many British business- 
men have known the market very well indeed for very many years 
and are constantly in touch with it now. The paradox (which is 
usually hidden from politicians and economists) is that familiarity 
with the U.S. market does not necessarily breed confidence. The 
more the exporter knows about that market, the more it is apt to 
frighten him he more carefully he studies U.S. requirements, the 


more scared he becomes of catering for them 
Let us take an example from the textile industry 
British manufacturer of worsted “ suitings ” is well aware of present 
trends in American fashion. He knows exactly what types of colours 
and designs the dandies of New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco (yes, and there are other towns to are expected to 
wish to wear next summer. He may have received substantial 
advance orders from U.S. importers for those very goods. He 


An experienced 
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has probably decided to dye and spin the necessary yarn, and to 
weave and “finish” the required number of pieces; but if he 
has committed himself to that extent, he will certainly be 
keeping his fingers crossed. Past experience has taught him that 
he is taking a very considerable risk. When the time for 
shipment arrives, early next year,- wil] the U.S. importers still be 
willing to receive the goods that have been specially manufactured 
for them ? Or will they reject them, under the impact of a new 
“ recession,” or because a real “ slump ” has been forecast, or because 
local textile manufacturers have meanwhile flooded the market with 
goods of similar design and colour in inferior and slightly cheaper 
qualities ? 

There are two ways in which the manufacturer in the U.K. may 
try to safeguard himself against being left with unsaleable “ suitings ” 
which have been specially made for the U.S.A. Firstly, he may 
decide not to manufacture the “ extreme ” colours and designs which 
his American customers expect of him, but confine himself to 
producing discreet “standard” patterns and shades, which, in the 
event of cancellations by U.S. importers, will be acceptable in other 
overseas markets where light-weight suits are worn. If he adopts 
this pohcy, however, he will be informed that he is ignorant of 
American taste, and that the American male only wants “ novelties,” 
and will not pay high prices for “standard” materials, no matter 
how luxurious their quality may be. And so the manufacturer, if 
he persists in this policy, will lose his U.S. clientele. 

The second way of guarding against the piling up of repudiated 
and unexportable stocks at home is for the British manufacturer 
or merchant to establish a warehouse or shop of his own in New 
York to which he wall consign his goods, for sale on the spot. In 
this manner he can at least be sure that goods which have been 
designed and made for the U.S.A. shall actually reach that market. 
Several imaginative and courageous British firms, with long experi- 
ence of local conditions, have adopted this method. The holding 
of stocks in the U.S.A., however, is a risky and expensive practice, 
In bad times, unsold goods (on which freight and Customs Duty 
have been paid by the exporter) wil] accumulate in the exporter’s 
New York premises, with no other possible outlet for them than 
the U.S. market itself. As the British Wool Textile Mission reported, 
after their visit to America in 1947, “ unsold stocks of novelties and 
season goods are highly dangerous. The mere knowledge that such 
stocks exist (in New York) will put a weapon in the hands of the 
buyer, particularly of a certain type, and induce him to use the 
seller’s stock commitment as a bargaining weapon to force prices 
down to a distress level.” 

Finally, we should not accept uncritically Mr. Hoffman’s 
well-meant recommendation that British manufacturers should 
Americanise their methods and thereby reduce their selling-prices 
to within the reach of the average American citizen. Comparisons 
of relative productive efficiency are misleading, and if we were to 
attempt to catch up with American output, in an effort to bring our 
prices down to American levels, we should be sacrificing the personal 
skill and craftsmanship which are the distinctive ingredients in our 
products. 

It is regrettable that prominent spokesmen, in their much- 
publicised pronouncements, should over-simplify our complex prob- 
lems. We shall not close the dollar gap by the methods that they 
have so far recommended. And we shall certainly not “ catch up with 
the potential” (whatever that phrase may mean) unless we are 
willing—and able—to take great financial risks, attended by endless 
disappointments. The fluctuations of American taste and opinion 


come suddenly and unpredictably, and American competition is the 
most ruthless in the world. Nevertheless, the American people are 
very susceptible to the wiles of clever “sales promoters,” and in 


this branch of marketing there is much that we can learn. Some 
weeks ago, at a meeting of the British Export Trade Research 
Organisation, Mr. Neville Blond remarked that “ too many of our 
attempts to sell British goods in America are little more than 
peddling, without any well-conceived, organised distributing system.” 
As evidence of what can be achieved by exporters who adopt whole- 
heartedly the American methods of sales promotion and distribution, 
Mr. Blond at that meeting showed to his audience a British plastic 
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and nylon brush. He stated that 300,000 of those brushes had been 
sold at the price of one dollar each in the U.S.A., which, as he said, 
“is the home of the plastic industry.” 

The British Wool Textile Mission, on their return to the U.K., 
truthfully reported that “the American citizen ts weaned on ‘ pro- 
motion,’ he eats, sleeps, dresses, travels, and dies to it.” As an 
illustration of the type of publicity which will attract the American 
public, the Mission devised the slogan: “ Woven from heather-fed 
wool grown on the rolling Grampians.” That is effective, and we 
are certainly quite capable of carrying out advertising and sales- 
promotion campaigns on the American model—if we can afford the 
cost, which is extremely high. But this is only one aspect of the 
export drive in the U.S.A., and smart salesmanship will only solve 
one of the many problems facing us in that country, which is already 
so abundantly supplied with “consumer goods.” 

Nowadays it is the statesmen themselves who—in an unprece- 
dented degree—make it possible, or impossible, for the business-man 
to sell and the client to buy. Just as, in so many other overseas 
markets, the British exporter is helpless to increase his sales, because 
his customers lack the necessary import permits (i.e. the necessary 
sterling for the importing of “ consumer goods ”), so, in the U.S.A., 
is he obstructed, not only by the inherent difficulties of the market, 
but also by artificial obstacles—such as the relatively high American 
customs tariff and the high rate of the pound in relation to the 
dollar. It is encouraging that some of the artificial obstacles are 
recognised in the three-Power communiqué that was issued in 
Washington this week. It remains to be seen what measures will be 
taken by the British and American authorities in their endeavour 
“to facilitate to the greatest extent feasible the expansion of dollar 
earnings.” 


U.N.O. BALANCE SHEET 


By GILBERT MURRAY, O.M. 
The Fourth Assembly of the United Nations opens next Tuesday. 


HE United Nations has on the whole a bad press ; or at least 
a much worse press than it deserves. This is partly because 
its best work is slow and continuous and therefore not 
“news.” The wonderful work of the World Health Organisation 
was exciting news once ; so was the campaign against noxious drugs 
and traffic in slaves, white or otherwise. So was F.A.O. and 
U.N.E.S.C.O., and the other great enterprises of the Economic and 
Social Council. It was news that U.N.R.R.A, had saved some seven 
million lives and that in some countries small vans labelled 
U.N.R.R.A. were among children’s toys. Now people forget these 
enterprises, or chiefly remember their early errors and extravagances. 
We forget the immense value of the continuous economic reports 
and the special fact-finding commissions, like those on the Balkans 
and Palestine, without which world opinion would be absolutely at 
the mercy of interested propaganda. We forget them because we 
cannot forget that the U.N. Organisation was started for the express 
purpose of giving us collective security against war, and that in that 
purpose it has utterly failed. We have had to fall back on regional 
arrangements like the Atlantic Pact and Western Union, which, if 
they cannot give us a united and peaceful world, do at least save the 
nations of Western Europe from the certainty of being swallowed 
one by one. And that is more interesting at the moment than the 
baffled efforts of the U.N. after permanent decency and security. 
Mr. Trygve Lie’s valuable report for the year just finished makes 
rather pathetic reading. Mr. Lie is an official of the United Nations, 
and his right of free speech is limited. He must not blame the 
conduct of any particular nation. He cannot even make full use of 
the strongest plea in defence of his organisation, namely that, as an 
organ for maintaining peace and economic stability, it is operating 
in a world rent by war and threatened by economic ruin. It is a 
cold war, no doubt, in the main ; the aggressor shrinking from direct 
action and merely using fifth columns to produce wreckage every- 


where and civil wars wherever practicable. There is actual war in 
Greece, Malaya, China, Korea, till lately in Indonesia, and the 
threat of it in Kashmir and Palestine. But more important and 
continuous all the time is the official Marx-Lenin policy of reducing 
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to ruin, without the risks of actual warfare, a “capitalist” world 
already exhausted almost to the limit by two world wars. 

Obviously in such conditions the U.N. cannot fulfil its main 
purpose. The Security Council can take no action against the will 
of Russia. Consequently the U.N. at present is best represented 
by the Assembly and the Economic and Social Council. The 
Assembly, though it cannot “act,” can express world opinion and 
give some voice to the conscience of mankind. By means of its 
Interim Committee it is permanently in session, and it has the very 
important power of appointing committees of enquiry. That this 
expression of world opinion is of real value is shown, I think, by 
the floods of propaganda with which the Russians oppose it. Most 
of us have wondered why any sane politician should care to make 
the violent speeches, two or’ three hours long, with which 
M. Vyshinsky occupies the time of the Assembly, or why any Govern- 
ment should think it worth while to put forth on its radio obvious 
and easily detected nonsense, which no one outside the Iron Curtain 
can believe. The answer is, no doubt, that the Kremlin is gravely 
disturbed by the discussions in the Assembly, in which it is normally 
out-voted by forty votes or more to six, and wants to fortify the faith 
of its own followers. The radio propaganda is for domestic con- 
sumption, and is intended to overwhelm by its mass and fury any 
glimmer of information which may filter in from the outside world. 
The Assembly debates do have their effect. 

Like other political bodies the U.N. has its faults. It is affected 
by the conditions in which it operates. Knowing its weaknesses it 
tries to hide them. Its information service is slow and too like 
advertisement. The Assembly consists of a large number of nations, 
not all of them possessed of much political experience or immunity 
from the catchwords of the moment. It has the ordinary unthinking 
horror of “empire,” the common enthusiasm for “ independence ” 
and for that sadly overworked slogan “democracy.” The handling 
of the Indonesian troubles showed sometimes more appreciation of 
catchwords than of facts. The enthusiasm for Indian independence 
led to a timid and hasty dismissal of the legal rights of Hyderabad. 
The mismanagement of the Palestine problem was due to many 
causes, but chief among them was one of the ordinary diseases of 
democracy: the American Government had an election ahead and 
was over-sensitive to the Jewish vote. Such faults are common to 
all parliamentary bodies, yet the existence of Parliaments is an indis- 
pensable safeguard of freedom. 

Even more important than the Assembly is the Economic and 
Social Council. Its work is not sensational. It consists largely 
of long-range research and discussion, but is none the less vital for 
the future of mankind. Population, as Malthus pointed out long 
ago, is increasing much faster than food-supply. It is vitally neces- 
sary that a representative expert body should be studying how to 
increase the fertility of the earth, to check the ruinous waste of 
good land, to redeem by irrigation and otherwise the vast areas of 
desert ; imagine for instance what might be done with the waters of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, or those that run to waste in the deserts 
of northern Asia. Equally vital is the project for the conservation, 
or at least some arrest of the present reckless destruction, of the 
world’s resources in petrol, coal, forest, wild life and even fish. 
These researches cannot be carried out by, or in the interests of, 
one country alone. They must be co-operative ; and though they 
do not directly produce peace, it should never be forgotten that all 
co-operation for a common purpose produces concord. 

We must of course resign ourselves, as Mr. Trygve Lie says, to 
the fact that the U.N. has no power of enforcement, and that con- 
sequently its authority is not what it should be. In every conflict it 
exercises a moderating influence, but, except perhaps in the French 
withdrawal from Syria, its word has never been faithfully and 
In regard to the immediate future three 
One is the necessity of 


unhesitatingly obeyed. 
matters seem to deserve special attention. 
regional arrangements for defence, like the Atlantic Pact, and for 
common action among nations of similar cultural standards, as in 
Western Union. The highly civilised Western nations do, so to 
speak, represent “ Christendom,” and have the special duty of main- 
taining those “human rights and fundamental freedoms ” which are 
supposed to be implied in Christian civilisation, and which are now 
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put in extreme peril by the rise in independence and self-confidence 
of the non-Christian or non-civilised masses of mankind. The 
second is the absolute necessity of keeping all these regional com- 
bines strictly and explicitly subordinate to the U.N. itself. A 
regional combine may stave off war; it can never produce secure 
and permanent peace. That must wait for the time when the 
Kremlin modifies its ambitions, and the United Nations can enter 
upon its real work. 

It wou'd be enough to end there but for a third constantly nagging 
consideration. Every enterprise undertaken by the U.N. organs or 
by separate nations or by private charity for the relief of mankind 
is hampered and crippled by lack of means. That gravely stints 
the fund for children’s relief, and makes intractable the terrific 
problem of the eight or ten million refugees. The United States 
fortunately still keeps its widespread wealth and its high traditional 
generosity ; but most of the world, including especially those nations 
and classes who have hitherto been most forward in philanthropic 
and public-spirited action, has been gravely impoverished by the 
long wars and false policies. Economic health is not everything, 
but unless we can attain economic health we can save neither peace 
nor civilisation. 


PARADOX IN MALAYA 


By DOROTHY CRISP 

HEN the “bandits” at present infesting Malaya are 
written up in a couple of lines in a history text-book, 
two great and unrecorded movements now germinating 
there may have largely decided the future of a good part of mankind. 
I have spent some months of this year in Malaya, travelling at leisure 
from the town of Singapore, across the Causeway, and through the 
peninsula to within two miles of the Siamese border. Since almost 
all the white people in Malaya now travel exclusively by air, to 
avoid bandits, I should mention that all my journeys were accom- 
plished by train or by car, and that in the latter case I was 
accompanied, at all times save one, by one Malay only. On the 
excepted occasion there were two. On all the car journeys I was 
the only armed member of the party. The trains, of course, travel 
with a pilot engine and armoured car, occupied by Malays, a quarter 
of a mile in advance, a huge searchlight on the engine, British troops 
in the train, and a second armoured car in the rear, also occupied 
by Malays who are very proud of their modern arms. No one has 

yet been killed by bandits on a train in Malaya. 

I talked to Chinese bandits in Pudu Gaol in Kuala Lumpur, and 
to all the Excellencies in their proper abodes. I visited a number 
of Malay kampongs, as the widow of a personal friend of some of 
the inhabitants, and, therefore, by Malay standards, as their friend 
and possession, an attitude which also embraced my small children 
and any succeeding generation. And I stayed in the house of one 
of them, miles from the nearest white person (and from any form 
of sanitation or water supply other than a home-made well). 
This house was in the neighbourhood of Alor Gajah, and only the 
previous week a planter and four Gurkhas had been savagely attacked 
on a nearby road. Yet in all my journeys I met with nothing un- 
pleasant. My only moment of alarm was when crossing the Maur 
river on the ferry with my hired car. Despite the equatorial heat, I 
felt that national prestige required me to remain seated in the car, 
which was crowded on to a few planks of wood, together with a lorry, 
another car, and a number of pedestrians, but I was not in the 
least happ¢. The boat which propelled us seemed of slightly later 
date than the Ark, and a Heath Robinson was needed to do justice 
to the whole contrivance . 

When we were half-way across the broad river, a Malay thrust 
» vernacular newspaper into the car and beamed broadly on me 
There, from the midst of the Arabic characters, smiled the face of 
Princess Elizabeth, who is a great favourite with the Malays, far 

utstripping any other English personage in their regard. Her photo- 
graph heads the long procession of family pictures hanging high on 
the wall of most of their houses. Then my casual acquaintance 
followed up this pleasant gesture with the announcement, delivered 
with an equally amiable grin, “ Plenty crocodile in this river.” 
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It may, perhaps, then be suggested that mine was neither the 
tourist’s nor the politician’s bird’s-eye view of Malaya, and I am con. 
vinced that two great and largely conflicting movements are afoot 
there which as yet have not been mentioned in England. They 
concern the two fundamentals of human life, of physical life and 
spiritual life ; they concern race and religion. 

Take race first. Late in August the following brief paragraph 
appeared at the bottom of a column in an English newspaper: 

“ Canberra, Thursday.—Arrests of Chinese nationals in Australia 
are continuing, and 30 have been jailed to await deportation following 
Immigration Minister Calwell’s order that all Asiatics are to be 
deported. The Chinese Ambassador has appealed to Foreign Minister 
Dr. Evatt for more humane treatment of his compatriots, and has 
reminded Dr. Evatt that, as President of the General Assembly of 
U.N.O., he sponsored the declaration of human rights.” 

When I was in Malaya a really considerable amount of newspaper 
space was devoted to each case, and every detail of each case, as Mr. 
Calwell proceeded to root out every Asiatic from his or her Aus- 
tralian home, on no other ground save that of race. An ageing 
Siamese woman who had faithfully served an Australian family for 
many years was told to, get back to Siam, or, indeed, anywhere out 
of Australia. A Filipino married to an Australian woman was denied 
admittance to Australia, and Mr. Calwell’s attack on Mrs. O’Keefe 
well-nigh drove all other news from Malayan columns. 

However much one sympathises with Australia’s “White 
Dominion ” policy, however much one comprehends the psychological 
effect of an anticipated Japanese invasion on her people, one is bound 
to admit the grim irony of the victors of a war against a self-styled 
Herrenvolk decreeing the expulsion, or exclusion, of individuals on 
no other grounds save those of race. And this matter is our own 
immediate concern, for, through this ruthless policy, Australia, a 
bulwark of the British Commonwealth in sentiment as in act:_a, 
is endangering all British rule and much of resurgent English in- 
fluence in Asia. For in Malaya chiefly but also throughout Asia, 
the question smites one in the face: If the coloured citizens of 
the British Commonwealth are to be forcibly excluded from the 
white parts of it, why should the white citizens be welcomed, or, 
indeed, tolerated in the Asian (or African) lands? As the powers 
that be in Malaya have that English fair-mindedness which is so 
attractive a quality in the individual but which may prove so deadly 
in the Governor, this question is in their minds, breeding uncertainty 
as to the future in the very hearts from which, at this time above 
all others, assurance should emanate. 

Today the individual Englishman and woman meets a real warmth 
of welcome in Asia; yet this, and all it means, is countered by 
Australia’s official policy. It matters little that most Australians 
may disagree with Mr. Calwell, at any rate on individual casts ; 
it matters less that Whitehall maintains that it cannot comment 
on the actions and views of individual Commonwealth Governments. 
The all-important matter of the moment is that Australia should 
realise that she is jeopardising that British power which she holds 
so dear while antagonising an Asia which is her ever-nearer neigh- 
bour, and to suggest that Britain, in spite of the Statute of West- 
minster, cannot ignore completely trends that may so vitally affect 
the future of the Commonwealh. 

As hard as they—or anybody—could, the Japanese fermented 
consciousness of race in Asia. From all parts of Asia they collected 
“ nationalist ” leaders and sedition-mongers, flew them to a special 
school in Tokyo, and let them loose again on their native (Or, more 
often, adopted) ground. And consciousness of race waxed even when 
the influence of the Japanese waned and a hatred of them sprang 
up in every ‘territory which they occupied. There is no doubt at 
all about that in Malaya, but from it has flowed one most unforeseen 
result, a result paradoxical, indeed, in contrast with the violent racial 
feelings now being fanned to dangerous heat. That is a large and 
increasing number of conversions to Christianity—that religion 
before whose God there is “neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor 
free.” Here, again, there is a strange irony manifest, for many 
of the conversions have derived from the argument: “If the 
English as rulers are so different from the Japanese as rulers, there 
must be something in the religion which the Englishman professes.” 
Thus the dictum is proved that “religion is caught, not taught,” 
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at the very time when the English themselves are largely losing the 
faith that made them. I had to travel the nine thousand miles to 
Singapore to see a crowd struggling to get into a Church of England 
cathedral as if it were a cinema or a football match. For the four 
services last Easter Sunday morning, Si. Andrew’s Cathedral was 
so full on each occasion that the congregation overflowed into both 
porches. I arrived very early for the 8.15 a.m. celebration, and 
eventually found myself sitting on one of the extra chairs across a 
side aisle. There was a brown and yellow choir, white and brown 
priests, a whole-hearted congregation of every shade, and beside the 
altar the flag of H.M.S. ‘ Sussex,’ the first ship to re-enter the 
harbour of Singapore in 1945. 

According to the treaties made by the East India Company with 
the Sultans of Malaya, Christian missionary work in Malaya was 
barred, and before the war it was largely a case of live and let live 
between Christians and Mohammedans; but now the almost in- 
voluntary pressure of the former is such that a Mohammedan 
Missionary Society is at work in Singapore, and meetings open to 
all who believe in One God are being arranged. 

While the close Mohammedan corporation remains unbroken in 
the Malay kampongs of the mainland, Mohammedans were quick 
to urge on me that there is “little difference ” between Christianity 
ind Mohammedanism, and that it would be a good idea if I 
embraced the latter faith. The Mohammedan believes in One God, 
in Christ as one of the three majer Prophets, and that He was 
caught up by God in Heaven. They teach, as does the Apostles’ 
Creed, “ The resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting.” 

Can the British nations survive, and soften, the problems of race, 
and can they find again that religious faith their example has 
bestowed on others ? These ere the vital questions which vibrate 
in Malaya today, and in contrast to them the faint rustlings of a few 
thousand bandits in the jungle, bandits inspired by ninety per cent. 
original sin and ten per cent. second-hand Communism, will fade 
from the orchestra of time. 


THE FOUNTAIN THAT GREW 


By O. F. KNUDSEN 
BOUT fifty years ago most of the citizens of Oslo were in 
raptures about a fountain which the up-and-coming 
Norwegian sculptor Gustav Vigeland was to erect in one 
of the city squares. Six giant figures held aloft a water-vessel. 
Around the base were sixty reliefs depicting man’s course through 
life. On the parapet were twenty groups of trees in whose branches 
crawled young children. The design was pleasant. The scheme 
was ambitious, but not insurmountably costly. Eventually it was 
accepted by the municipal authorities. Oslo was to become “the 
city with the fountain,” as an enthusiastic essayist put it. Today the 
fountain exists, but only as part of a far huger conception. It stands, 
not intimately in the city square, but in a park of several hundred 
acres, a park devoted solely to the sculptural works of Gustav 
Vigeland. 

It is unique and grandiose, an outstanding instance of municipal 
encouragement and patronage of the arts. At the entrance to the 
park are seven monumental wrought-iron gates. They are super- 
fluous, because the park never has been, and probably never will be, 
fenced in, but they are perhaps expressive of the spirit in which the 
whole project has been carried out A broad highway leads to the 
bridge. It—the bridge—is 350 feet long, but spans a lake which at 
this point is only thirty-five feet wide. On each side of the bridge 
are fifty-eight of Vigeland’s bronze statues, human figures, all naked 
and life-size. Beyond the bridge is the fountain, consuming water 
at the rate, so it is said, of half of Oslo’s total water-consumption 
before the war. Beyond the fountain, on a small hill, towers the 
monolith, a solid, unjointed needle of granite, fifty-five feet high, 
carved with 120 human figures. Vigeland, a fast worker, modelled 


the clay in ten months, but it took three men thirteen years to chisel 
the granite itself. The 200-t®n mass was edged through the streets 
of Oslo on trestles at a speed of twenty feet an hour. 

In terraced circles round the monolith are thirty-six large granite 
groups. In other parts of the park are other statues and groups, 
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all representing man in his various ages and moods. There are also 
some prehistoric-looking monsters. The whole lay-out is connected 
up with straight, intersecting paths. Between the paths are closely- 
clipped lawns of geometrical design. By the fountain a dozen men 
are working inside a wire enclosure, laying a mosaic of tens of 
thousands of tiny, individually designed, black and white stones which 
will constitute a maze—* the labyrinth of life” as Vigeland charac- 
teristically described it. This particular detail of the park was 
started last year and is expected to take three years to complete. 
The park is not yet finished ; there are still several large pieces 
of statuary to be put in place, although Gustav Vigeland died in 
1943. His many models are still being hewn and erected. Fantastic 
though it may seem, the city of Oslo has spent almost £1,000,000 
on the Vigeland project since the original £15,000 fountain was 
proposed. Vigeland’s vision and ambition were constantly expanding, 
and the municipal council put no brake on his megalomania. 

It is unlikely that any other artist anywhere has had such facilities 
for carrying out his work. A studio was built for him at a cost of 
over £100,000, paid for out of the profits from Oslo’s municipally- 
owned cinemas. It was a magnificent studio. The city council 
appointed a special Vigeland sub-committee, and it sanctioned with- 
out a murmur the constantly growing and changing project. Seldom 
has a body of hard-headed councillors been so pliable at the hands 
of an artist. A legal contract was drawn up and signed between 
the artist and the municipality, at Vigeland’s own suggestion. In 
this unique contract he assigned all that he owned of works of art 
and all that he would create in the future to the municipality. Vige- 
land from then on devoted his whole life to the park project. His 
industry was amazing. He kept a whole team of stonemasons busy, 
not to mention builders and engineers. 

The city of Oslo received a great profusion of statuary in return 
for its money, which it poured out without stint. Yet, now that the 
sculpture park approaches its completion, there is still violent dispute 
about its merit. Apart from the extreme factions, for and against, 
the majority of Oslo ratepayers have tended to be rather shame- 
faced about the whole thing. They point to the inordinate grandiosity 
of its conception, the heavy “ teutonic” style of its execution. They 
criticise the rigid, geometrical lay-out, and regret that Vigeland did 
not collaborate with an architect or lamiscape artist. They feel that 
the bridge, the fountain and the monolith, together with the other 
features of the park, do not constitute a true organic whole, that 
they lack integration and proportion. They wonder whether the 
immense sums of money might not more fruitfully have been spent 
on encouraging a hundred artists instead of one solitary giant. 

Yet a certain pride and confidence in the project is now becoming 
more evident. Oslo, rather to its surprise, finds that the Vigeland 
sculpture park has become the major attraction for visitors. Although 
it lies outside the city centre, it is thronged with sightseers in the 
summer. Foreigners, accustomed to bigness, are impressed, for there 
is nothing quite like it anywhere in the world. Slowly, Vigeland is 
acquiring international repute. Vigeland, if he were still alive, 
would probably have been pleased. He has achieved a greater 
degree of immortality than most men, even artists, can aspire to, 
His massive bronze and granite creations are made to endure. They 
can scarcely be shifted now that, by considerable engineering feats, 
they have been erected. The workmen and engineers on the job 
speak in terms of thousands of years. 

Vigeland, who now lies in a sepulchre at the top of the museum 
which used to be his studio, did not achieve his fabulous success 
without bitter struggle. He suffered the poverty of most artists 
without private means. He lived alone in Oslo on a wage of five 
shillings a week as a wood-carver, until a number of small subscrip- 
tions and grants enabled him to travel and study in Copenhagen, 
Paris (where he was inevitably influenced by Rodin), Berlin and 
Rome. Much against his will, he was forced through poverty to 
work on the restoration of the mediaeval Nidaros Cathedral in 
Trondheim. He left after turning down a contract worth £600 for 
gargoyles. 

He took a ramshackle shed S 
cold that the clay froze and he had to spend hours thawing it. It 
raw and damp that fungus grew uo the walls. Here he 


The snow came in, and it was so 


Was so 
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designed the fountain that started the whole park project. It aroused 
tremendous interest, and people queued to see it. It also aroused 
bitter opposition, but it scarcely made any impression on his triumphal 
progress from that time on. People ask what is the meaning or 
message that lies behind the hundred or so statues which, together 
with the bridge, the fountain and the monolith, make up the Vigeland 
sculpture park. No explicit answer has ever been given. Vigeland’s 
subjects are men, women, and children. They wear the many expres- 
sions of human emotion, joy and hate and serene resignation. There 
are men enclosed in “ wheels of fate,” suggesting the futility of all 
things; there are women embraced in combat with prehistoric 
monsters. There is the monolith, with its seething mass of humanity 
struggling upwards, pressing remorselessly on those beneath. 

It seems that nearly every aspect of man, in relation to himself and 
in relation to others, is depicted. There is universality and grandeur, 
and every visitor who so wishes must find his own meaning from 
the profusion of inspiration. Vigeland himself, reserved, solitary 
and stern, never bothered to explain. About the technical and 
artistic competence of the work a layman (or even an expert, in this 
age of fluctuating values) can scarcely judge. Certainly the bronze 
figures on the bridge appear too heavy and plump, and lack the fine, 
delicate execution which one might expect in this medium. This 
coarseness was characteristic of Vigeland’s later work, and stands in 
sharp contrast to his earlier work. The bronze giants of the fountain 
are of this period, and are finely wrought. The monolith and the 
thirty-six groups of granite figures which surround it appear magnifi- 
cently successful both in design and execution. The monolith 
contains a surprising amount of fine detail. 

Any visitor to Oslo is recommended to view not only the park 
itself but the adjoining Vigeland museum (his former studio). It 
contains much of his earlier work unconnected with the park-project, 
as well as all the original models of his work in the park itself, and 
is most instructive as a guide to the artist’s development. The 
question will no doubt be asked: Was Vigeland a genius? One 
can only suppose that he was, for how else could he have made a 
municipal authority so free with its purse ? This, zeally, is his most 
extraordinary achievement, one that no one can challenge. 


PILLS FOR GROUNDNUTS 
By FRANK SYKES 

N the report of the last oil-seeds mission to West Africa there 

was a strong recommendation that superphosphate in pellet 

form should be distributed to African farmers for sowing with 
their groundnut crops. At the same time experiments were set on 
foot to find out the optimum form of superphosphate, and to make 
tests to find if there were practical difficulties beyond those already 
foreseen. As the result of work carried out by the Director of 
Agriculture of Nigeria and his staff, it can now be predicted with 
confidence that the application of sixty pounds of superphosphate 
per acre in pellet form will, over the greater part of the groundnut- 
exporting area of Northern Nigeria, lead to increase in production 
of from two hundred to four hundred pounds of kernels per acre. 
Furthermore, that, as a residual effect, in the second year and on 
the following crop of millet or guinea corn, an increase of about the 
same weight can be expected. 

Demonstrations have already taken place on native farms, and, 
despite the fact that the phosphate pills did not arrive in time for 
the early sowings, when they might have shown more spectacular 
results, farmers were very favourably impressed and were willing 
to take up this new form of manuring, which packs the value of a 
donkey-load of goat-dung into a handful of pills. Proposals for the 
manufacture of superphosphate pellets and their distribution to 
farmers are now being considered in Nigeria. Provided the Nigerian 
railway is made capable of dealing with the increased load, there 
may be prospects of an extra 60,000 tons of groundnuts from Nigeria 
in five or six years, and that is many times what we may expect 
from East Africa in the foreseeable future. However, the chief 
importance in the scheme does not lie in the extra margarine which 
we would welcome from its successful adoption ; it lies more in the 
potential improvement in the standard of life of peasant farmers 
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throughout Africa as a result of bringing the benefits of artificial 
manuring within their reach. 

“Placement” planting was first developed by the Americans ang 
Australians about fitteen years ago. In some areas in this counuy 
the use of the combine drill, another method of placement planting 
has made not only the cultivation of previously unproductive land 
possible, but on the Wiltshire downs, for instance, it has made yields 
of thirty-six hundredweights of barley a commonplace, where in the 
past farmers were well satisfied with half that yield per acre from 
their better land. By placing the manure close to where the Seedling 
grows, the farmer enables the plant to make much better use of the 
plant-food contained in it. In addition, phosphates, and under 
certain conditions potash, quickly become fixed in the soil in forms 
which are not readily available to the plant. If manure is sown jn 
concentration, the proportion so fixed is the smaller because the area 
of the pill or granules exposed to the soil, and thus in danger of 
becoming fixed, is but a fraction compared with when it is broad- 
cast in powder form, 

In the American and Canadian wheat-belt and in the drier areas 
of Australia moisture is usually the chief factor limiting production, 
and, although combine drills are almost universally used these days, 
the potential increase in production in those parts cannot compare 
with that of the higher-rainfall areas, where either lack of phosphates, 
potash or nitrogen, or of all three to a varying extent, put a limit 
to production. The danger of famine lies most heavily over—apart 
from this country—those regions of the world where most of the 
farming is done by hand or with the aid of the most primitive 
ox-drawn implements. Some have looked to agricultural mechanisa- 
tion to ward off the threat of famine which must follow the rapid 
expansion of population. And this expansion is typical of every 
country where agriculture is backward. 

Mechanisation has great prospects in some parts of Africa which 
are now empty, but most of the world’s surface where climate and 
soil are suitable is farmed a]ready. Over the much bigger area the 
only hope lies in increasing production. Even if mechanisation can 
increase production on land already cultivated, and it can only do 
so to a moderate extent, the capital necessary for such progress, and 
the ume needed to change systems of land-tenure and to learn new 
skills, make it look as if the race will be lost. Others put their 
faith in improved methods of agriculture, in composting, in the 
introduction of higher-yielding crops and in controlling pests. Pro- 
gress on these lines can play its part, but the fact remains that it 
has played it in the past and that despite all our efforts population 
is increasing faster than food-production. 

Composting is a valuable method of maintaining fertility under 
primitive conditions, but the compost heap cannot add anything that 
was not there before. Soils short of phosphates can be improved 
by the compost heap only at the expense of neighbouring areas 
whence extra material for composting can be gathered. Under our 
mediaeval open-field system the sheep was the main fertilising agent. 
By robbing the Peter of the rough grazings by day it paid the Paul 
of the arable field by leaving its droppings in the fold at night. In 
its own way the pill of artificial manure dropped in beside the seed 
may set on foot a big expansion in agricultural production in areas 
long under cultivation by peasants in many different parts of the 
world. But the beauty of it is that it does not need to disturb the 
existing social system, the system of land-tenure or even agricultural 
methods. Pills of manure can buy time for other lines of progress 
and even make them economically possible. 

To revert to Northern Nigeria. It can be calculated how many 
tons of phosphorus have been exported to this country in the ground- 
nut cake which is a valuable high-protein foodstuff consumed by 
nearly all our own food-producing farm animals. This great trans- 
ference of fertility which took place between the wars was responsible 
to some extent for our success in increasing corn-production from 
our permanent pastures during the last war. Hence it is not surpris- 
ing that lack of phosphates is the limiting factor to plant growth 
over the greater part of Northern Nigéria, where the average crop in 
the poorer areas is now no more than 200 Ib. per acre. If we, 
belatedly, repay the fertility we have received over the past thirty 
years, those hungry soils will receive no more than their due 
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Undergraduate Page 
PRINCETON REUNION 


By DAVID SYMON (Magdalen College, Oxford) 
HE summer term was ending when we arrived at Princeton 
University. Haggard examinees were looking at the results 
pinned up on the notice boards. The stale air of celebrations 
lingered in the rooms, over the litter-strewn tables and the empty 
bottles. The furniture was in chaos, for all the men who were 
graduating that year were taking away their beds, chairs, drawers 
and tables; and next year’s freshmen were replacing them with 
their own. Many of the undergraduates who remained had brought 
up their fathers’ cars to celebrate the coming of the vacation ; since 
only bicycles were allowed in term time. But most of the influx 
of automobiles and rowdiness was due to the arrival of the “ alumni” 
for their annual reunion. 
Alumni are graduates ; and all those who graduate together are 
called the class of that year. This ” consciousness is born 
in the undergraduate days, when the boys decorate the walls of their 


* class 


rooms with great banners saying, “PRINCETON 1950” or 
“PRINCETON 1951”; and it lasts a lifetime. Class secretaries 


keep in contact with the alumni, and invite them to return to Prince- 
ton for the annual reunion, to meet their old friends, parade through 
drink together, and perhaps subscribe in that mellow 
mood towards the foundation of a new building. Through these 
subscriptions many new quadrangles have been added to the 
university in the last few decades ; and each has a large stone panel 
giving its name and the numbers of the classes whose combined 
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donations paid for 4t. 

The architecture of every new building there has to be Gothic ; 
whether it is a quadrangle or undergraduates’ rooms, a chapel, library 
of gymnasium. From a turret in one of the high embattled towers 
a plume of smoke drifts upwards ; for that is the furnace chimney 
for the swimming baths. The thickly-planted green trees and the 
cool lawns take the edge off this incongruity, and lend some of the 
air of an Oxford college, if not the peace ; for the quietness is con- 
tinually broken by friendly shouts. “ If you want anyone in a dorm.,” 
I was told, “ you just go into the middle of the quad and holler.” 

One afternoon, as we were strolling down one of the paths in the 
campus, a grizzled old man turned aside and asked us, “ Say, can 
you tell me the way to Henry Hall ?” We knew that he meant the 
building, not the band conductor ; but none of us knew the exact 
whereabouts of Henry, so we admitted, in our best British accents, 
that we were strangers there. The man looked at us and said, “ Oh, 
you must be from this Oxford-Cambridge track squad. I heard 
you were coming here. Wal, I reckon I’ve come as far as you for 
this reunion. I’ve come from Washington State on the western coast. 
Yes, it’s taken me eleven days driving to get here.” 

It was a slight shock to see respected business-men like this dressed 
up as tigers, and even worse to find men striding down the avenues 
in kilts of an orange and black check, with plaids of the same striking 
colours flung across their shoulders. We discovered, however, that 
the tiger is the symbol of Princeton University, and orange and 
black are its colours. Each of the alumni on his arrival goes to his 
class secretary and collects his fancy dress, a different costume for 
each year, and wears it for the rest of the week. ‘The younger 
classes have their marquees, and some of the larger ones their bands, 
which we heard playing there far into the night. 

The climax of the celebrations was the parade, or “ P-rade” as 
they pronounced and spelt it. In the sticky midday heat on Satur- 
day the alumni gathered on the lawns in front of the old Nassau Hall, 
all dressed in their orange and black costumes, carrying their banners 
and slogans, accompanied by the bands, and large numbers of wives 
and children. When the assembly was complete the P-rade began 
strolling through the streets in procession, class by class. Méilitary 
brass bands, naval fife and drum bands, university jazz bands and 
the Philadelphia Clan Macgregor pipe band marched between them, 


imposing some form of step on a few of their followers. As they 
moved through the streets men broke from the ranks to greet 
i, ‘ es 

Ovstanders whom they recognised. and old friends exchanged snatches 
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of news. At last the procession turned in from Prospect Avenue 
to the basebali field to watch the Princeton v. Yale match in full 
force. The class of 1924, which was celebrating its 25th reunion, 
came first, carrying a barrage of gas-filled orange balloons ; they 
released these as they climbed to their seats, and the crowds cheered 
to see them floating away in the wind. The class of 1939 was also 
loudly applauded ; large banners proclaimed that it had been away 
for ten years, but it still remembered some French ; and it supported 
this claim with a display of French phrases and punning transla- 
tions, varying from the witty to the obscene. The 1944 class was 
all in pierrot costumes, with black circles on its orange pantaloons ; 
and it contained in its ranks three performing elephants, prodded 
on by circus attendants. The banners of the last classes boasted the 
rate of their baby-production. 

The bands went round and round the field, leading the classes to 
their positions in the stands, until all the hot and dusty alumni were 
seated. Wath the aid of ice-cream vendors many of the men managed 
to survive the gruelling afternoon, applaud Princeton’s baseball 
victory, and then filter down to the enormous Palmer Stadium to 
watch our track-meet. Their dappled costumes combined with the 
white of the girls’ dresses to make the concrete tiers attractively 
colourful. The bands arrived, too, and celebrated the frequent 
Princeton-Cornell victories with rousing tunes; so that we were 
soon picking up phrases of the Nassau song. 

In the evening, after hearty singing on the steps of Nassau Hall, 
the younger alumni went to their marquees, where unlimited beer 

The children had 
lingered on. Some 


was flowing and the bands were playing again. 
been packed off to bed, but a few of the wives 
of them joined in the fun; others were quiet, and seemed a little 
apprehensive. But the merrymaking was quite orderly ; the atmo- 
sphere friendly, not riotous. After our dinner in the Nassau Tavern, 
the athletics teams moved from tent to tent, drinking, talking and 
listening to the tireless swing bands. I discussed the British Welfare 
State with a marine underwriter from New York, who was dressed 
in a baseball cap and a striped blazer. “It’s an interesting experi- 
ment,” he said, “but I don’t think it will work. You’ve got to 
remember the profit motive ; if you take it away you just have a lot 
of slackers, Then you may have to use force, and you get in a com- 
plete mess. Look at the state of Russia. No. When you get back 
to England, remember the profit motive.” 

So all night the serious and the inconsequential conversations 
continued, till the dispersal of the last revellers left the 
marquees quiet in the dawn. Many of the “old guard,” who had 
been gone from the university for more than fifty years, had spent 
a quieter night and turned out sprucely for the final Baccalaureate 
Service in the university chapel. The younger men turned up, too, 
in their sober ordinary clothes, for by now all the costumes had 
been handed back. The American mood flicked over from the absurd 
to the solemn; and as the morning passed the alumni moved off 
to their homes by car and train, leaving the university to its vacation 
quietness among the Neo-Gothic buildings and the green trees. 
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THe Queen and Prince Albert, with their children, went on Thursday 
to Braemar, to witness a féte given by the Braemar Highland Society, 
at which there was a gathering of Highlanders in national costume, and a 
performance of Highland games. The chief proprietors in the district of 
Braemar are patrons of this society, the basis of which is a friendly 
association for the purposes of mutual relief in sickness ; and each year 
there is a meeting of the members, with public games. The Queen was 
present last year, and it being understood beforehand that she would be 
““an unprecedented assemblage” of the gentry wa3 
the clan-gathering was brilliant, though not very 
The Queen arrived at about three o’clock, with Prince 
Albert and the children. She wore a white satin bonnet decked with 
tartan ribands, a dress with a Victoria tartan skirt and a blue velvet 
body, and a Royal Stuart shawl. She was noted to be in joyous spirits, 
and healthily embrowned by exposure to the sun, Prince Albert wore 
1 Stuart tartan, and so did the young Princes: the Princesses displayed 
a repetition on infant scale of their mother’s costume. The Queen 
shook hands and chatted affably with the Dutchess of Leeds, Lady 
Duff, and Mrs. Farquharson; and the young people showed their gentle 
breeding to younger companions 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N common with all those who believe that education, if it is to 

remain liberal, must be untainted by any social ideologies or 

party affiliations, I have been reading with sincere regret the 
controversy which has arisen over the future of Ashridge College. 
It is surely regrettable that an institution, designed to become a 
university for democracy, and having for its purpose (if I may quote 
Sir Bernard Paget) “the education of public opinion through the 
spread of knowledge and understanding, and the creation of fellow- 
ship based on spiritual values and free from the taint of class or 
party, nationality or colour ”"—it is regrettable, I say, that an insti- 
tution designed for such high aims should have been afflicted with 
internal dissension, and even more regrettable that these private 
disputes should by sad mischance have been exposed to public gaze. 
I am unaware whether the suggested “ House of Citizenship ” would 
or would not have affected the academic quality of Ashridge, and as 
a good citizen I can only deplore that the House, from its first 
inception, should have introduced into the calm university atmosphere 
of Ashridge that element of strife, or stasis, which the ancient 
philosophers unanimously condemned as the source of decay in 
institutions, communities and States. Being ignorant, in spite of 
my careful study of the correspondence which has been exchanged, 
of the real issues involved—having only known Ashridge in the 
days when it prospered under the name of “The Bonar Law 
College ”—I have refrained from taking sides in the dispute and have 
confined myself to adopting the position of a sympathetic observer, 
saddened by the fact that such high national ideals should have been 
degraded by so many intemperate words. I hope that, now that the 
fighting is over, some objective historian, such as Mr. Arthur Bryant, 
will bequeath to posterity an account of the origins of the storm 
which, from a cloudless sky lashed into fury the placid seas of 
August, 1949. 

* 7 ” * 

There are those of course (and I blush to number myself among 
them) whose sorrow at this tragedy has been relieved by a mean 
gleam of amusement. It is a strange and discreditable circumstance 
that even those who are in general benevolent should derive pleasure 
from the quarrels of the gods. Here you have Lord Davidson, a 
Companion of Honour, a man who had been Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Baldwin, Chairman of the 
Conservative Party and Chancellor even of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
surrendering to ill temper in the public prints. Here you have Sir 
Bernard Paget, a most distinguished general, whose word (for a while 
and over a given area) was law, replying with equal vigour. Here 
you have Mr. Arthur Bryant, one of our most industrious and elegant 
historians, becoming sulky. The spectacle of this titanic and overt 
combat should, had we all been decent people, have induced us to 
avert our eyes in pain ; but clearly we are not all of us decent people, 
since my eyes at least were glued to the combat with delight. It 
could be argued, I suppose, that this discloses an unhealthy strain 
of envy and malice. I am not conscious of any such Schadenfreude, 
nor do I really envy the august ; it is merely that I find it amusing 
when serious and important people lose their tempers in public. 
This undoubtedly is what Herbert Spencer meant when he said 
that laughter is caused by a “descending incongruity,” when con- 
sciousness is suddenly transferred from great things to small, or when 
something significant or impressive suddenly loses its significance or 
impressiveness. This makes us laugh 


* 7 * * 


In defence of human nature it can be urged that this type of 
amusement is only aroused when the descent into incongruity is 
“ dangerless ” and unaccompanied by any sensations of pity or dis- 
tress. Neither Lord Davidson nor Sir Bernard Paget nor Mr. 
Arthur Bryant will suffer permanently or seriously from the spectacle 
which they have provided. The feathers which have been disturbed 
by this ungainly ruffling will in a week or so resume their customary 


sleckness. Nor after al] will the interests of this nation, the Common- 


wealth and Empire, be lastingly affected by the eventual success or 
failure of the House of Citizenship. To the disciples of Mr. John 
Betjeman it may be a cause of passing sorrow that so fine a Mansion 
should have housed such internecine strife. To myself the future 
fate of Ashridge is matter of comparative indifference. Much 4 
I appreciate the grandeur of its hall and staircase, I find its Gothic 
too Jate Victorian and I detest its rhododendron-infested lawns; 
I do not mind over-much whether Ashridge fails to realise its high 
non-party ideals and becomes a home for incurables. Thus the 
pleasure which I have derived from this slanging-match is unalloyed 
by the restraints of sympathy or anxiety such as one experiences 
when confronted with conflicts which may have a damaging effect 
either upon the community or upon individuals. I am not, fo 
instance, moved to a smile by the activities and journeys of the 
Dean of Canterbury or by the unhappy conflict between Professor 
Bernal and the Council of the British Association. Such episodes 
leave a sigh and not a smile behind them, since wide misrepresenta- 
tions and intense personal misunderstanding are the result. 
* * * * 


The gradations between agreeable and disagreeable amusement, 
between derisive and sympathetic laughter, can most clearly be 
observed in the realm of practical joking. A small and easy practical 
joke is a quite harmless social amenity, and akin to that amicable 
teasing which is a symptom of affection and serves as a lubricant 
to intercourse. Yet to contrive an elaborate practical joke, or one 
which exposes the victim to any real degree of humiliation or incon- 
venience, is to manifest insensitiveness or lack of imagination. It 
requires no great ingenuity or application to prepare an apple-pie 
bed and much merriment may be expended upon the preparation; 
but the effect, in terms of discomfort and hurt feelings, is not in fact 
worth the effort and creates an expense of spirit in a waste of shame, 
I should go further and contend that one can estimate the degree 
of humanism attained by an individual by the degree of pleasure 
which he or she derives from a successful practical joke. Most 
people would be filled with horror and disgust by the laughter 
of Basutos at the spectacle of a mouse soaked in burning petrol, 
Yet, assuming their level of imagination, is their derision really so 
far below the sniggers aroused in educated people by some stratagem 
ingeniously contrived and deliberately intended to expose some friend 
to extreme embarrassment or humiliation ? No practical joke which 
does not occur spontaneously, or which requires ingenious manu- 
facture, strikes me as an amusing deception; its motive, however 
disguised, is the desire to humiliate someone by exposing him to 
ridicule ; and that is a motive which should be left to the Basutos, 
The only really funny practical jokes are those which fail to come 
off. The shame is then transferred to the perpetrators. 


* . * * 


These sententious remarks may suggest to my readers, either that 
I have recently been the victim of a highly successful practical joke 
which is not I am glad to say the case), or that I am being incon- 
sistent in admitting the amusement that I have derived from the 
“ descending incongruity ” provided by the Ashridge row. On what 
can that amusement be based, unless it be upon the lowering, the 
sudden lowering, of the expected dignity of the three eminent gentle- 
men concerned ? In what manner does my pleasure differ from that 
derived by those who rejoice in the humiliation of others? My 
only answer to this accusation must be that no great degree of 
humiliation has really been involved. I am assured on all sides that 
Sir Bernard Paget has done a wonderful piece of work at Ashridge, 
and he may be justified in feeling resentment because his conception 
of the purposes and scope of that institution is becoming blurred by 
financial and other considerations. Mr. Arthur Bryant, I feel con- 
vinced, has acted from the best of motives and has shown restraint 
in circumstances of personal tension and some complexity. And 
Lord Davidson has for long been accustomed to getting his own 


way. Yet it is funny somehow when elderly people get so cross. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


«Midsummer Day’s Dream.” By J. B. Priestley. (St. Martin’s.) 


Wuat can best be described as a sturdy defeatism permeates Mr. 
Priestley’s vision of England in 1975. World War III has reduced 
her cities to rubble and her population to a scattered community 
of peasants, craftsmen and artists. These lead a life of noble sim- 
plicity, breeding magnificent cattle, drinking home-brewed beer, 
acting Shakespeare and lifting their potatoes in June. The telephone, 
the wireless, the motor-car have gone ; there are no newspapers and 
ind no mention is made of the Monarchy, the Church, 
the police force or the currency, all of which have 
Bustards, on the other hand, are 


no politics, 
the judiciary, 
presumably become redundant. 
plentiful and strong on the wing. 

Into this demi-paradise intrude, by helicopter, three consequential 
representatives of the brave new world: an Indian scientist, an 
American business-man and a female official of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, They are on a reconnaissance of the South Downs, and its 
results confirm their belief that the local chalk, if excavated and 
processed, would provide a much-needed component for some 
synthetic raw material. Their report, when they present it on their 
return to civilisation, will unleash upon the South Downs the full 
fury of industrialisation, internationally organised. The hard-won 
home-spun contentment of the English will be widely disturbed, the 
bustards will go away again, a cosy dream will become a cacophonous 
nightmare 

But the visitors’ departure is delayed, and the enchantments of 
the simple life sap their purpose and arouse their compassion for 
the green sanctuary which they mean to desecrate, The American 
recaptures his lost youth and forgets to worry; the Russian lady 
falls in love with their host’s son; and the Indian was never par- 
ticularly keen on the idea anyhow. Billeted in an old country house, 
they are moreover subjected by its owner—Stephen Dawlish, a 
retired industrialist—to so many shaggily specious arguments about 
the vanity and selfishness of living in any state other than one of 
primitive anarchy that they have small chance of adhering to their 
original objective. When at last they depart in an atomically pro- 
pelled vehicle we know that the Dawlishes have preserved inviolate 
a way of life in which, as one of them puts it, the only things that 
matter are what you have for dinner and what you do after dinner. 


Mr. Priestley’s theme could have been developed with great success 
in a farcical comedy, and perhaps, if he had the gifts as well as the 
a poet, he might have treated it seriously and swept us 
off our feet. Or again, if he had been Mr. Shaw, he might have 
turned it into a sparkling and provocative jeu d’esprit. As it is, he 
has written a play of ideas, or rather of an idea, and written it in 
the unmistakable manner of one who has a Message for us. It seems 
to me an exceptionally silly message. Life may be easier, healthier 
and more gracious for a community which abdicates all its responsi- 
bilities save those towards the land and its immediate neighbours ; 
but to choose and to cling to such an existence seems to me an idle 
and a cowardly thing for a nation to do, however badly it has been 
knocked about. 

Nor am I impressed by the theory, prevalent among 
townsmen and reiterated both explicitly and implicitly throughout 
this play, that agricultural pursuits have an ennobling and tran- 
quillising effect on those who pursue them. Mr. Priestley’s idyllic 
picture of countrymen living in a haze of benevolence, barter and 
blank verse is by no means without honourable precedents in litera- 
ture ; but it is a thoroughly bogus picture, corresponding to very 
little that is true in human nature and nothing at all that is even 
arguable in economics. As philosophy Midsummer Day’s Dream 
seems to me-not much above the undergraduate level. 


vision of 


It is well acted on the whole, especially by Mr. Herbert Lomas, 
who plays old Dawlhsh with an oak-like integrity, unembellished 
with the normal quirks of character-acting. Miss Adina Mandlova 
brings great accomplishment to the part of the Russian lady, which 
‘8 a conventional without being at all an easy one, Mr. Olaf Pooley 
does well as the Indian (though for some reason he forswears the 
Welsh-sounding singsong in which most Indians speak our language) 


and Mr. Charles Lamb and Mr. John Westbrook play minor parts 
resourcetully, The sets by Mr. Reece Pemberton are particularly 
goad PETER FLEMING 


THE CINEMA 


(Warner.)——“ Dear Mr. Prohack.” (New 


“The Hasty Heart.” 
(Odeon.)—— 


Gallery and Tivoli..——‘ You Can’t Sleep Here,” 

“Le Secret de Mayerling.” (Polytechnic. 
Tue talking film, we are reminded, comes of age this year, and any 
addict who feels this to be a matter of congratulation might do well 
to pay a visit to The Hasty Heart and purge his emotions with pity 
for his fellows and with terror of the capabilities of the British 
cinema. This glutinous concoction concerns the soldier in the 
Burmese military hospital who has little time to live and rejects, in 
his bitterness, the friendship of his ward-mates—who represent, by a 
curious coincidence and one at a time, our brothers from the 
Dominions, our American cousins, and our coloured friends. A 
Cameron Highlander (from Ayrshire), he is melted by a timely gift 
‘of Highland dress ; he pipes his eye and his pibroch ; and the pretty 
nurse hides her breaking heart behind a joke about haggis. The 
dialogue plumbs new depths of mawkishness; the acting scale 
hitherto untrodden heights of ham. The credit-titles (how did you 
guess ?) have a tartan background. Wild horses will not drag from 
me the name of one solitary actor in this sorry affair. I observe 
merely that Mr. Bing Crosby as a priest, together with the dog Lassie, 
might have given it a needed touch of astringency. 

* * * * 


Dear Mr. Prohack, though no masterpiece, is a better advertise- 
ment for British studios than this, and, if the director is not always 
certain whether it is a farce he is making (ably assisted by Miss 
Hermione Baddeley) or an amiably satirical comedy, Mir. Cecil Parker 
remains—happily—the same endearing figure. Here, indeed, is an 
actor who has precisely the touch needed for comedy on the screea 
—a lighter touch, that is, than the stage requires, He plays a civil 
servant sardonically pleased with his own pomposity. Would that 
the supporting parts were as neatly handled! And must Mr. Dirk 
Bogarde, I wonder, be condemned for ever to a cad’s coif; Miss 
Glynis Johns to a pedal progression hampered by the ghost of that 
mermaid’s tail she wore as Miranda ? 


* * * 7 


If the worst that can be said of Dear Mr. Prohack is that it is 
uncertain in its aim, then it must be admitted that You Can’t Sleep 
Here could hardly be more specific. Bedrooms are funny, which- 
ever way you take them. They are funny if the characters aren’t 
married—see, here is Mr. Cary Grant locked in Miss Sheridan’s 
room—and funny if they are—for here is the same couple married, 


and never alone in their bedroom for a moment. What? You still 
aren’t laughing! Then here’s Mr. Grant dressed as a woman. 
Bless my soul ; I give up 

* * * * 


The Polytechnic in Regent Street has taken to a policy of show- 
ing Continental films and kicks off with yet another version—a 
French one this time—of the Mayerling affair, with the Crown 
Prince Rudolf portrayed as a liberal who is murdered at the Emperor’ 
bidding for meddling with Hungarian nationalism. Compared with 
earlier versions, M. Jacques Delannoy’s Le Secret de Mayvyerliny 
pleases chiefly by reason of its loving reconstruction of the mode, 
manners and décor of the Austrian eighteen-eighties ; its politics are 
implausible, M. Jean Marais as Rudolf is a stick, and Mlle. 
Dominique Blanchar as Marie Vetsera seems to confuse gush with 
girlishness and imbecility with innocence. Cyrit Ray. 


MUSIC 

Ir has been a week of anniversary celebrations. The tercentenary 
of John Blow’s birth was fittingly commemorated by the London 
Opera Club at Hampton Court with a performance of his masque, 
Venus and Adonis, in the Great Hall of the palace. The exact date 
ind place of the first performance of this work are unknown, but the 
music was written to display the charms, vocal and otherwise, of 
Charles II’s mistress Mary Davies and their daughter, Lady Mary 
Tudor. To reconstruct the original conditions of performance was 
thus difficult. The modern performance of such a court spectacle 
as a Lully opera presents problems enough ; but when the personal 
element is as strong as it must have been in Venus and Adonis, and 
the spectacle probably partook of the nature of a semi-private party 
as well, the producer is faced with a virtual impossibility. 

The Hampton Court performance had something of the intimacy, 
but a note of amateurishness and self-consciousness (virtually in- 
separable from the performance of old music, especially stage works) 
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spoiled the general effect. The stage was 100 small, the smiles and 
gestures of the actors were 100 big and the scenery, except for Venus’s 
grand baroque bed, was too simple. Constance Shacklock looked 
dazzling as Venus and sang with great spirit, though her voice 
hardly suited the music ; Donald Munro was a rustic rather than a 
courtly Adonis ; and Margaret Field-Hyde sang Cupid with great 
aplomb. The music, for all its historica] interest and importance, is 
tedious to modern ears unless backed by a more lavish spectacle. 
Would it not have been better to drop the Juliet caps and wigs of 
the orchestra and put the whole cast into seventeenth-century court- 
dress ? 


* ” + * 


John Ireland’s seventieth birthday brought him rather more than 
half the programme at last Saturday night’s Prom. Ireland is not 
a composer of Albert Hall dimensions. He is at his best in songs, 
piano pieces and chamber-music combinations, and this programme 
was therefore not wholly representative. His idiom is that of a late 
Romantic who sophisticates, but does not fundamentally alter, his 
late nineteenth-century harmony by the addition of “extra” notes. 
An early orchestral work, The Forgotten Rite, proved a charming 
evocative piece, typical of its period (1913), when the hieratic and 
statuesque manner of Debussy had just crossed the Channel. The 
Piano Concerto has a brilliant side to it (the only side recognised by 
Eileen Joyce, who played the solo part), but also a tender, nostalgic 
side which demands great warmth and beauty of tone from both 
orchestra and soloist. The pale progressiveness of J. A. Symonds’s 
words is reflected in a paulo-post-Parry vocal style of dreadful hearti- 
ness and sentiment in These things shall be. (Symonds can hardly 
have known how soon his prophecy of “They shall be simple in 
their homes And splendid in their public ways” was to be fulfilled.) 
i is a popular work with choral societies, but not a worthy example 
of Ireland’s music. 


On September 13th a new choral work by Lennox Berkeley, 
Colonus’ Praise, suffered from the huge volume of the B.B.C. Choral 
Society at full strength. The vocal] writing, though it gave the chorus 
plenty of opportunities, seemed to me less original and less charac- 
teristic of the composer than the instrumental. The B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra had hardly mastered the subtleties and intricacies of some 
of the remarkably fine passages. and the lack of balance between 
voices and instruments made it very difficult to get a clear impression 
of the work as a whole. MARTIN COOPER. 
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RADIO 


THE five programmes with which the B.B.C. is telling the story of 
the war seem to me to have been excellently designed ; and—to judge 
from the first two—are being carried out with technical point and 
precision. How big an audience will listen to three “living docy. 
ments of the war”? Enormous, I should judge. The events are 
near enough to be real, and remote enough to be not too uncomfort. 
able. 


The Pattern of the War 

This week we had a revised version of Mr. Chester Wilmot’s 
Battle for Britain, first heard in 1947, but now freshened and made 
more exact by more recently published documents. The facts of 
the great struggle of 1940—the work of the R.A.F., the secret radar 
dispositions, Hitler’s on-again-off-again “ Sealion ” 
pretty well known. The Churchill speeches we have by heart ; and 
(if I may say so) in our hearts. But Bartle for Britain unites them 
in a comprehensive whole, and weaves all] the variegated detail into 
a strong pattern. The manner is blessedJy undramatic, and Mr, 
Laurence Gilliam has been content to allow the arranged facts 19 
speak for themselves ; as they do, proudly. One of the difficulties 
of these programmes is: the voices of the great. 
actor to impersonate the embattled Churchill ? 
an admirable dinner-party rendering of Mr. Churchill’s 1940 manner, 
on the subject of the coldness of the soup ; but those “ finest hour” 
speeches are too noble a part of the world’s history to allow the 
triviality of re,roduction by any tongue but one. Bartle for Britain 
solved this problem neatly by giving them to us as the B.B.C, 
announcer quoted them in the day’s 9 o'clock news, until finally it 
ended the programme with a record of the old trumpet tongue itself, 
But Hitler and Goering it gave to actors, one strident, one orotund ! 
I think this problem is not really solved ; because I suspect that it 
is really insoluble. 


operauion—are 


Do you allow your 
I can myself give 


Matters of Opinion 


The week before, we had Prelude to War, as the inaugural pro- 
gramme of the series ; and here was a harder job. War is a com- 
paratively simple matter ; diplomacy is tortuous—a matter of shades, 
doubts, hesitations and pains. Professor Napier’s script of the year 
September, 1938-September, 1939, was based on his book, Diplo- 
matic Prelude, and did its best (as his book did) to apply “ the 
strictest standards of historical objectivity.” But here there is a loop- 
hole for opinion ; and programmes such as this can never be wholly 
objective while opinion remains subjective. And you can argue 
about Chamberlain tll the cows come home; or as long as his 
chickens come home to roost, Prelude to War was, I thought, as 
good as you can get it. But mark the studio’s difficulties ! The 
script ended with the war and on the words “.. . the German people 
and their chosen leader.” That word “chosen”! Say the speaker 
leans—only a little too little, only a litthe too much—on the word 
“chosen”: what a world of difference, what implications to the 
ear and mind, what a historical verdict on a nation, what a wide 
argument, what an onus to put on one inflexion! 


Controversy Revived 


I have much enjoyed the D. H. Lawrence series on the Third 
Programme, if perhaps for the wrong reasons. It was agreeable, I 
mean, to be reminded by Mr. Stephen Potter’s The D. H. Lawrence 
Myths of all that hubbub and hullabaloo of the ‘twenties and to 
reflect that we have to suffer it no more—an excellent echo of all 
that tedious tumult and shouting. 


Hoppers 

Also, as I spent some days in a Kent village, I took a local enter- 
tainment in Hoppers’ Holiday, where Londoners piped up briskly to 
the microphone from the hop-fields. This was in Hallo Children! 
which continues to be one of the B.B.C.’s best 1949 inventions. If 
ihis visit to the hop-pickers had been related on a more adult pro- 
gramme, I should have resented very much the omission of a 
profoundly significant social fact, discovered personally. In hop- 
picking time the village publicans, wary from experience, charge a 
deposit of sixpence on every glass handed across the bar. 

LIONEL HALE. 
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STRASBOURG REFLECTIONS 


Sir,—Now that the first meeting of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe is over, it may be worth while to record one or two 
of the impressions made on a participant. It is unfortunate that the 
public has he ird so much of so many abortive conferences since the end 








of the war, for in their disillusion people have been inclined to think 
of the Council of Europe as just one more of the usual kind. 
They, 1 unnaturally, fail to see that it is a new approach and an 


unprecedented experiment in politics. Up to now an international con- 
ference has consisted of representatives of Governments, only capable of 
division on national lines. Here for the first time is a gathering in which 
the voting is on a European basis and delegates of the same nation can 
favour opposing poticies. The British delegates certainly set a fine 
example for this practice, as the Labour and Conservative representatives 
from the first voted against one another without the slightest hesitation. 
The same habit was noticeable among the other member nations, but a 
good deal less marked among those who had only a few delegates than 
among the larger countries. Here at last emerged the broad basis of a 
European view rather than a compromise between national objectives. 

I think the most distinct recollection that will remain with those who 
took part in the debates of the Assembly is the common determination to 
achieve our objectives. We were an assembly of individuals and we were 
all politicians, and yet on the two most important subjects that were 
considered—the general and economic reports—unanimous approval was 
recorded. Now, to most individuals and to all politicians, to hear an 
argument is to consider what objections can be brought against it, but 





the final debates on these topics were sincere, good-tempered and brief. 
To one who can claim the dubious quality of being an “Old Parliameri- 
tary Hand,” it was clear that the Assembly was wide open to obstruc- 
tion, as provisional rules did not possess our Parliament’s inheritance 
from the days of Irish nationalism of appropriate machinery to over- 
come it. But there was no sign of obstruction and—even more sur- 
prising—delegates, by a self-denying ordinance, did not repeat them- 
selves or one another. The report on economic affairs would have 


; to pass through the House of Commons. 


taken d 





Then again, the Assembly was a very polite body, perhaps even too 
polite; in the earlier debate the impression was one of a series of un- 
connected speeches—or even lectures—none of which were interrupted, 





few of which bore much relation to the preceding speech and all of which 
were, at their end, greeted by polite applause. Later on, during con- 
sideration of the various committees’ reports, the discussion took the form 
of a real debate to a far greater degree, one speaker answering another 
ind the Rapporteur of the committee using his judgement as to whether 
amendments should be resisted or accepted. 

The great feature of the assembly’s work was its success in reaching 
agreements, and so justifying M. Herriot’s hopes that it would prove a 
practical body capable of political action. That its recommendations 
may be thought by some to fal! far short of what is needed in these 
critical times, and by others of going too far, is inevitable. It must not 
be supposed, however, that it was a body of “yes” men, a docile con- 
gregation who would agree to anything in order to achieve unity. Cer- 
tainly the expected tug of war between the Federalists and those who 
did not desire so close a union was very seldom in evidence, but the 
Assembly began by asserting its independence of the Council of Ministers 
in regard to the control of its own affairs and its right to discuss each 
matters as it desired, and ended by a most spirited set-to over “ Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedom.” 

The question as to whether Germany should be admitted was, I think, 
wisely postponed. It is, of course, vital that she should take her place 
in any council which represents Europe and do so before she has 
become soured by exclusion, but she must show the desire to enter this 
body and exhibit the qualities which are a prerequisite for membership. 

I cou'd not help remembering while this was being discussed, war 
memorials in French villages, which bore besides the list of men killed 
in action a much more sinister list headed Fusillés, and wondering 
whether I should be capable of acting as well as the French and other 
European delegates if I were in their position. 

No one can deny the difficulties that lie ahead of the Council of 
a 





Europ Yet, who could have supposed a year ago that the Assembly 
‘should have met and done so well as it has? It may. be that the early 
Eng! Parliaments bore it some resemblance before the crystallisation 


of 1 party system and before Parliament ‘had attained great public 
prestige. I believe the future of the Council of Europe depends above 
all else on public confidence and public support. If it has that it is 
capable of fulfilling the hopes set on it—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons. RONALD Ross. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





PAYMENTS IN HOSPITAL 


Sir,—In his article on social service costs Sir Ronald Davison discusses 
a suggestion that a charge should be made for “ hotel expenses ” to reduce 
the cost of providing hospital care under the National Health Service, and 
he drops, in passing, a grievously heavy brick on a long-suffering pro- 
fession, ““ Abatements of that charge,” he says, “and assessments accord- 
ing to need by experienced almoners would be a basic feature of 
this plan.” 

In formulating any such plan its promoters should realise at once that 
this so-called “ basic” almoner’s service will not be available. Not only 
are the numbers of qualified and experienced almoners too few but, far 
more important, their services are demanded as never before in the work 
for which they have been trained and for which it was foreseen that the 
introduction of the National Health Service would free them. Since 
July 5th, 1948, in spite of the fact that some hospital authorities have 
almost overwhelmed their social service departments with a spate of 
administrative duties—from the issuing of intermediate certificates of 
treatment in hospital to the handing out of fares which the patient cama 
claim automatically—almoners have, on the whole, felt freer than ever 
before to get on with their own work, and this fortunate trend must not 
now be reversed. 





I am closely concerned with the recruitment of students of the right 
personality and educational background for this special branch of social 
case-work. We are told that there are not enough women available to 
expand such professions as teaching, nursing and the social services, but 
we should like to secure our fair share of them for almoners’ work, 
including a fair share of the exceptionally able people. During the last 
year I have heard again and again from parents and teachers (including 
even some headmistresses of girls’ schools whom one would expect to 
know better) some such comment as, “I suppose there will be no scope 
for almoners now hospital care is given free.” We should be deeply 
grateful to #ur friends, among whom I believe we may count Sir Ronald 
Davison, if they would avoid saying the sort of thing which must tend 
to perpetuate in the minds of those who know little about modern 
(including, perhaps, parents of excellent potential. almoners) a 


hospitals 
picture of the almoner as an assessor of means rather than of need. 





It is, of course, important that if any charge is made to patients both 
assessment and collection should be well handled. Specially selected 
clerical staff would be necessary, but we cannot any longer afford to 
allocate these duties to people who spend three years in training for 
medical social work, nor can we afford that good prospective students 
should be turned aside from their wish to train for this work by an 
impression that a large part of their job as almoners may once again 
consist of administrative duties—duties which are incompatible, as many 
of us think, with their main function as social workers in the Health 
Service.—Yours faithfully, HELEN REEs. 

31A Upper Park Road, N.W.3. 


LORD KEMSLEY AND DR. DIRKSEN 


Sir,—Lord Kemsley was less than fair to Miss Wiskemann in his letter 
in the Spectator of September 2nd, where he denied his reported remark 
to Rosenberg without referring to the documentary evidence for it that 
Miss Wiskemann quoted. The impression is thus left that Miss Wiskemann 
was repeating unsubstantiated gossip. The passage in question is in 
Dirksen’s minute on his conversation with Lord Kemsley of August 2nd, 
1939: “Lord Kemsley spoke with pleasure of his conversation with 
Reichsleiter Rosenberg (charming personality), to whom he had said that 
Chamberlain was in his way the Fuehrer of England, similar to Hitler 
and Mussolini. This had visibly made an impression upon Rosenberg ” 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., Documents and Materials 
Relating to the Eve of the Second World War, ii. 114). Did Dirksen make 
this up? He was not an imaginative nor a dishonest man. The historian 
is left with Dirksen’s record made on the same day as the conversation 
itself, and Lord Kemsley’s denial made ten years later—Yours, &c., 
218 Ashley Gardens, S.W.1. Martin WIGHT. 


Sir,—Would Lord Kemsley be willing to tell us whether the whole of the 
Dirksen Minute of August 2nd, 1939 (Dirksen Papers No. 23), to which 
I referred in my article, is incorrect, or whether any of it holds good ? 
It would be helpful to those of us who are working on recent history 
to know exactly, The text we have is translated from the German by 
the Russians, who have not yet been found to falsify such documents, 
though they obviously select those that suit them for publication. I regret 
a week’s delay in putting this question.—Yours faithfully, 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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THOSE PROFESSORS 


Sir,—May I submit that in his letter to the Editor, published in the 
Spectator of September 9th, Mr. A. M. Low entirely evaded the point 
at issue, and not very skilfully. Only his right to use the title of professor 
and to wear the letters D.Sc. was questioned. In reply he pleads a 
distinguished record of scientific achievement rather in the manner of a 
first offender who does not deny his guilt, but hopes to be let off lightly 
in view of his previous good character. 

To a man of Mr. Low’s acknowledged brilliance it must be known that 
university professors are not self styled and that the status which derives 
from a professorship, in this country, can only be conferred by a university 
or similar body. The assumption of the title of professor in any other 
circumstance is false. In the interests of truth I therefore venture to 
hope that Mr. Low will kindly be allowed to state specifically in the 
Spectator by whom he was awarded the D.Sc. and the name of the college 
or university, of which he was a professor, which has given him the right 
to retain the title —Yours faithfully, W. J. O. Stupp. 

107 Grand Drive, West Wimbledon, S.W.20 


Sirn,—There is yet one more source of professors than those mentioned 
so far in the letters you have had on this matter. I refer to the island 
of Jersey. When Victoria College was founded in 1865, the statutes 
provided for two Professorships of Mathematics and of Modern Languages. 
It is also true that I held the former “chair” from January, 1908 to 
July, 1912. I am glad to realise that there is still left in the world a 
little old-world courtesy ; for both in Jersey, which I visit from ume 
to time, and in this club, where I spend a good deal of time, I am 
known as “ Professor,” and even am introduced to strangers by this ttle. 
Real professors will not like this intrusion on their sacred preserves 
by Gresham College and Jersey ; but custom dies hard, and courtesy sull 
flourishes.—Yours faithfully, N. M. GIBBINS. 
Junior Army and Navy Club, Horse Guards Avenue, S.W.1. 


MR. GUNTHER’S FACTS 


Sir.—In her review of John Gunther's Behind the Iron Curtain, Elizabeth 
Wiskemann is critical of his chapter on Italy, on which country she 
herself is an authority, but says of the author that “he can make an 
image of the truth in one world clearly visible to millions in another.” 
May I suggest that the book is distinctly misleading—not perhaps so much 
jn mis-statement as in omission, in undue emphasis of certain aspects, 
and in glittering generalities unfounded on facts. Mr. Gunther implies, 
for instance, that “Communism came to Bulgaria say, or Poland, through 

kind of process of historical development assisted by the weakness and 
“ Historical development” seems a 
Again he says, “In every satellite 


corruption of previous régimes.” 
strange euphemism for the Red Army. 
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State ” (the italics are his) “ the Communists were the — and most 
effective factors against the Nazi oppressors and invaders.” Can he have 
forgotten the resistance of the Polish (non-Communist) ~-B und Army 
from 1939 to the Warsaw rising, an epic in which the Communi ists took 
no part? Speaking of the satellite States generally, he says, “A basic 
reason for the success . . . of the Communist and Para-Communist régimes 
is a fierce and sullen resentment by the great mass of the people at the 
way they were formerly milked and exploited by a selfish, greedy and 
mediaeval feudalism.” Can this be maintained in view of the falsifications 
and police terrorism required in each satellite country to gain 
munists an electoral majority? 

In his chapters on Poland Mr. Gunther, while he describes very 
graphically—possibly exaggerates—the crimes committed by Germany, js 
silent about those of the U.S.S.R. ; no word, for example, of the deporta- 
tions, and of the million who have never returned. While many Pages 
are given to the economic progress, the Police State aspect is played 
down—almost denied. He admits a complete dictatorship, but quotes 
with approval a Pole as saying, “ There is less suppression under this 
régime than under Pilsudski or the Colonels,” and an American who said, 
“There is no arbitrary use of police power here. The Government js 
detestable, but there are no concentration camps or terrorism.” The fact 

that in the time of “ Pilsudski and the Colonels” the workers dared 
to strike, the Press to criticise the Government, political opposition was 
legal and active, local elections were held—and won by the opposition— 
and political opponents were tried in public by the ordinary civil courts 
Mr. Gunther is apparently unaware of this, and of the fact that today 
dissidents are often kept in prison for years before being brought to trial, 
usually in camera, before a military court. But this is the less surprising, 
because he appears to have obtained his information from the Polish 
Government and its statistical and propaganda publications, from both of 
which he quotes freely —Yours faithfully, FRANCES BLACKETT, 

British League for European Freedom. Hon. Secretary. 


SEX AND THE SCHOOL 


S1r,—It would be impossible to reply briefly to all the interesting points 
raised by Dr. Essex-Cater and Mr. Rigby in the Spectator of August 26th; 
but I hope you will allow me space in which to answer them where 
they misrepresent me. 

Dr. Essex-Cater writes: “A second fundamental rule, not observed 
by Mr. Garnons Williams, is that instruction must be given to the 
individual or, failing this, to small groups of compatible children.” But 
much of my article was devoted to maintaining that sex instruction must 
be given to individuals. Mr. Rigby realises this, but alleges that I based 
my conclusions on the fact that “some boys and girls find public dis- 
cussion of sex highly embarrassing.” But that was only one of a number 
of arguments which I used against public sex instruction, the most cogent 
of which, in my opinion, is its inefficiency. 

Both my critics say or imply that I suggested twelve as an arbitrary 
age for instruction. In point of fact, I suggested no age ; that of twelve 
was a mere hypothesis. I agree with both my critics that ideally sex 
education should be a continuous process. That is one of the strongest 
reasons why it should be carried out in the home, by the parents, a 
contention of mine which both critics ignored. It is, of course, much 
more difficult to make it continuous in a school. But I am convinced 
that even a single talk with an individual is more valuable, and far less 
dangerous, than a series of lectures to groups. 

I cannot agree that the doctor is a fitter person to give instruction 
than the schoolmaster. In this matter, surely, detailed knowledge of 
sexology is of far less importance than experience of teaching.—Yours 
faithfully, B. H. GARNoNS WILLIAMS. 

Headmaster’s House, Plymouth College, Devon 


the Com. 


“ UNDERGRADUATE SPATE” 


Sir,—I have before me the plans of a group of 50 boys “ graduating” in 
the class of 1949 of a well-known private (in England, public) school 
in New England. On graduation day the announcement was made that 


42 had enrolled in a university, that five others were entering universities 


but had made no specific choice, leaving only three going into business. 

I was a pupil at the school, “ graduating ” in 1908. Under fifty per cent. of 

us went to a university —Yours faithfully, R. A. Burrows. 
Chellow Dene, Lime Avenue, Duffield, Derby. 


BUDAPEST FESTIVAL 


Sir,—In his article International Youth, Charles Pickthorn infers that 
the National Union of Students was unaware, beforehand, of the political 
aspect of certain of the demonstrations which took place during the World 
Festival of Youth and Students at Budapest. The character of these 
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EF... power station has its batteries. That will always 


be so, no matter what future source of energy may generate the main 
supply. For switchgear operation, emergency lighting, fire-fighting equip- 
ment and other auxiliary services, batteries are essential: for only in a 
battery can electrical power be stored against an emergency. In power 
stations all over the world batteries made by The Chloride Electrical Storage 
Company are at work or are being installed. Over 50 years’ experience of 
battery design and manufacture goes into every Chloride, Exide or Exide- 


Ironclad battery. They are batteries 
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of next 


The date of our picture is 1909 when there were 86,419 motor 
vehicles on our roads (or one between every five hundred people !). 
Immense developments in our motor industry were obviously needed to 
multiply that figure to to-day’s total of nearly three million. Have you 
ever thought of the corresponding expansion and change in the steel 
industry? Steel has had to be made not only for the motor vehicles 
themselves, but also for the machine tools used in their production and 
for the refineries which supplied them with petrol and oil. Then there 
was also all the steel needed for railway trains and bridges, for ships 
and docks, for aircraft, for mines and skyscrapers, for a thousand 
and one things large and small, from power stations to safety pins. 
TO-DAY. An output of over 15} million tons is confidently looked 
for this year, evidence of the steel industry’s great efforts to meet the 
constantly increasing demands of exporting industries of which the 
motor industry is only one. 


LOOKING FORWARD. To raise capacity to 18 million tons by 


1952, the industry, on its own initiative, started to plan before the end of 





the war and secured Government ap- 

proval three years ago for expansion and HOW MUCH STEEL 
development that will cost £240 million. IN THE AVERAGE CAR P 
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demonstrations was made perfectly clear in a leaflet issued by the Festival 
organising committee in April. Copies of this leaflet were supplied to all 
British students who applied to go to the Festival under N.U.S. auspices. 
With them were sent copies of a statement issued by the N.U.S. Executive. 

“ The N.U.S. wishes to emphasise that, as a non-political organisation, 
it dissociates itself from all the political slogans, statements and demon- 
strations connected with the Budapest Festival Some students in 
this country may not be in agreement with the attitude to world problems 
which the organisers of the Festival, and probably the majority of those 
taking part, possess. For this reason it is important that members of the 
N.U.S. should study the leaflet issued by the Festival organising committee 
At the same time,” the statement added, “ the N.U.S. Executive regards 
the Festival as a unique opportunity for British students to visit Hungary 
and to meet, mingle and compare individual points of view with some 
10,000 students and youth from almost every country in the world... . 
It firmly believes in the educational value of students visiting other 
countries and of seeing for themselves how other people live. . . . It is 
also important that the cultural activities and achievements of British 
students shall be well represented at the Festival.” 

These cultural contributions, to which Mr. Pickthorn did not refer, 
included those of a choir from Manchester University (which won an 
award as the third best cultural group in the Festival), a group of English 
folk dancers from London University, and productions by the drama 
groups of the University Colleges of London and Hull.—Yours sincerely, 

The National Union of Students, DouGLAs MAYER, 

3 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. General Secretary. 


“ANY OLD WORD” 


“Tanus” on the use or misuse of 
old word in any old sense” 
Humpty Dumpty in 


word,” said he, “it 


comments of 
the theory “ any 
iptly expressed by 

When I use a 
more nor 
make 


Sir, 
words. The 
will find their 
Through the Looking Glia 
means just what I choose it to mean—neither 
“The question is,” Alice, “ whether you can 
so many different thing 
“ The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “ 
that’s all.”"—Yours faithfully, G 
High Elms, Offington Gardens, Worthing 


AFRIKANERS 

Mr. Calpin’s interesting article on the 
that the world at large knows what 
sure I am only one of many who do not 

What is the difference between an Afrikaner and an African and, if 
none, what is the objection to the simpler word ?—Yours truly, 

Woolpit, Suffolk A. C. B. NEATE. 

{An Afrikaner is a Dutch-speaking white South African.] 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


For once in a way the British Association was presided over by a farmer 
so to call him; and no one has a deeper knowledge, at least of the 
science and theory of farming, than Sir Jehn Russell. Happily he js 
not altogether of the factory farm school, and one of the best debates 


upheld the peasant farmer and old traditions. It was in the agricultural 
section of the Society, mamy years ago, that I heard a most memorable 
retort. Sir Horace Plunkett, “the father of co-operation,” presided, and 


the debate concerned the difficulties of husbandry in Ireland 
speech, from a Russell (not, of course, A. E. or Sir John!) was a venomous 
political attack on the chairman and what he stood for. When the 
flood of oratory ceased, Plunkett, in a quiet, objective voice, said from 
the chair just this: “The spirit of the speech to which we have been 
listening is an admirable example of the chief difficulty with which 
agriculture has to contend in Ireland.” Another member of the section 
was, it appeared later, a German spy. 


Lhe first 


Danish Examples 


As I have just returned from Denmark, husbandry is a subject difficult 
to avoid. One of the stronger political bodies consists largely of small 
farmers, and I doubt whether any country has a rural civilisation more 
pleasant to witness. Drought has prevailed there, too ; but (or therefore 
the harvest has been supremely good ; the best ever, some say. Doubtless 
one school of theorists would have regarded the spectacle with contempt. 
One of the commonest objects when I left was a single furrow plough 
drawn by a horse and directed by a man who perhaps employed no 
regular labour I saw one harvester-thresher (designed in Sweden 
which was engaged in a field already dealt with by the cutter-and-binder, 
and using only its threshing arrangement. The sudden access of, 
say, contemporary threshing in England has surprising 
There is nowhere to store the grain, and some markets were 


so to 
rev ealed a 
deficiency. 


flooded 


Wasps and Hornets 

It is a very waspish year. Even apples on the tree—at any rate on one 
Ellison’s Orange—have been reduced to the state of Chinese lanterns 
One of my was attacked by a commendo of wasps, but 
were repelled by a very strong swarm that supplied a good quantum of 
honey early in the year. There are worse insects than wasps, which, 
after all, destroy both blight and horseflies. In Denmark I saw no 
wasps, but several very active communities of hornets, safely housed in 
hollow trees. The hornet is, I think, becoming more common in England. 
In my immediate neighbourhood !ast year two hornets’ nests (very beauti- 
fully constructed) were started in an empty beehive. As to the hive 
bees, I have received corroboration from several counties that the year’s 
honey is unusually dark, and that honey-dew on the oak leaves has 
been the principal cause. 


bechives they 


The Bird Trust 

It is not necessary to belong to any society in order to extract pleasure 
and knowledge from the observation of birds ; but the latest report of 
the excellently organised British Trust for Ornithology (with the Zoo, 
Regent’s Park, as address) ¢oes show how much interest may be added 
by the expert. To my tasie no details are more interesting than the 
records of the ringers. What strange journeys even our so-called non- 
migratory birds are liable to make. Blackbirds delight in journeys to 
France. A teal from the ingenious decoy at Abbotsbury in Dorset was 
recorded in Portuguese West Africa. Gulls and plover have flown the 
Atlantic. The migration maps would make an admirable adornment to 
any school and give zest to any geography lesson. Apart from migration, 
there are a score of minor points that would add new interest to any 
observer, even of garden birds. 


In the Garden 


Why does watering, from can or hose, have less effect than rain ? The 
strange, unprecedented succession of droughts, or near-droughts, has 
ruined the potato and carrot harvest, dwarfed the Michaelmas daisies 
and prematurely withered leaves of all sorts. Even persistent, regular 
watering of carrots, at amy rate, has not produced nearly a full crop. 
As to potatoes, on well-manured land, the measure of two sizable tubers 
to a root surpasses the average in my potager, and the lettuces “ bolted,” 
with one accord, like a good many of the farmers’ roots. One result 
of extra sunlight is that apples are ready to pick weeks before the due 
date. Even Bramleys, which comparatively are conspicuously big and 
numerous, already, a week ago, almost dropped into your hand. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Byron and the Guiccioli 


The Last Attachment. By Iris Origo. (Jonathan Cape and John 
Murray. 25s.) 
Here is a fascinating book: I use the much abused word deliberately. 
Byron “fans” will tumble over each other to buy or borrow it ; and 
the common reader—anyone, that is, who cares for first-rate bio- 
graphy with a dash of mystery—may be advised to follow suit. For 
my part, I could not have believed that so much material of value 
remained unpublished and, seemingly, unexplored almost. The 
authoress’s list of unprinted documents is surprising, and, to self- 
appointed scholars such as I, a little humiliating maybe. It includes, 
amongst other collections, the Gamba papers, the Rangone papers, 
documents in the secret archives of the Vatican, letters in the Pierpont 
Morgan library and, last but far from least, unpublished letters in the 
possession of Sir John Murray. These and many less important 
witnesses the authoress has pursued and interrogated with the 
pertinacity of a detective ; but the fruit of her labours she displays 
with the distinction of an artist. An exciting and complex story is 
admirably told. Also we are shown, not a new Byron, but the old 
Byron from a new angle. We see the poet through Italian eyes. 
Amongst the many questions students and admirers ask each other 
without much hope of a final answer, two predominate. What 
precisely were the grounds of separation alleged in the famous 
Lushington deed ? What were Byron’s feelings for Teresa Guiccioli ? 
This book is concerned with the second. To such a question, it 
goes without saying, no exact and certain answer is possible. La 
Marchesa Origo has her own theory ; she tells the story, giving all 
the evidence for and against, and draws her conclusions with grace 
and good sense. She is not in the least sentynental ; indeed, one 
surmises she is more of an intellectual than she cares to admit. Her 
conclusions—if one dare use so emphatic a word to describe what are 
often no more than suggestions of probability—seem to be: that the 
poet was “bowled over” by this pretty, high-spirited, reckless girl 
who was mad about him and may have reminded him of Augusta ; 
that for some months at least he remained in love, or more nearly in 
love than he had ever been with anyone save Augusta ; that at times 
she bored him as everyone and everything bored him at times ; that 
perhaps he fled from her to Greece ; but that, had he been compelled 
to spend his days with a single human being, he would have preferred 
the Guiccioli as a companion to any other woman, except his sister. 
Against this theory the authoress cites the cynical and entertaining 
letters in which Byron comments on the affair to his regular corre- 
spondents from the very beginning. For instance, not two months 
after the first meeting he is writing to Hoppner: “The Charmer 
forgets that a man may be whistled anywhere before, but that after 
. . . She should have been less liberal in Venice, or less exigent at 
Ravenna.” Such ribaldry, one might argue, was incompatible with 
love. But was it incompatible with Byronic love ? Evidently the 
Marchesa thinks not, and most readers will agree with her. Besides, 
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as she acutely observes, Byron was terrified of appearing ridiculous 
in the eyes of his English friends. “So the pilgrim is fairly caught 
this time”: he could fancy Kinnaird saying it to Hobhouse, and the 
fancy was more than he could bear. At any cost—even at the cost 
of common decency—he must make the whole thing seem frivoloys 
and normal. 

We are presented as we read, and read between the lines, wit 
another mystery. What were Teresa’s relations with her husban nd? 
They were not simple ; that is certain. Why did Guiccioli tolerate 
for so long an open liaison, and then suddenly take offence ? What 
were his spies doing? Exactly what purpose did they serve? 
There was money in it, of course. Guiccioli hoped to get great sums 
out of Byron—he got a littk—and something out of his wife (her 
dowry perhaps), and possibly something out of her father too. Also 
he had some obscure hold over her—a physical hold, it is suggested 
What was the precise nature of this ? It is possible that La Marchesa 
Origo knows; if so, she will not tell—in Italian even. This is 
annoying. And, in revenge, I shall point out that on page 167 she 
speaks of “chief protagonists.” E grandissimo peccato 
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English Nonconformity 


The Claims of the Free Churches. By Henry Townsend, D.D. 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. 

In the heyday of liberalism, when we took our democracy and 
religious freedom for granted, it seemed natural to appraise the 
struggles of the heroic past with easy detachment. We could put our 
feet on the mantelpiece and consider Harnack’s dictum that St 
Augustine was the first modern man, or discuss the rival claims of 
Frederick II, Marsiglio of Padua and Descartes. And there was the 
nice problem of Luther. Indeed, we allowed indulgently for the 
awkward fact of human inconsistency. In spite of his noble con- 
tention that “it is no part of religion to compel religion, which should 
be adopted freely, not by force,” Tertullian was deplorably bigoted ; 
and though George Podiebrad was a truly tolerant monarch, born 
out of due time in mediaeval Bohemia, his wise and humane respect 
for the rights of conscience did stop short of its Own logic at times 
We remembered, with just a hint of patronage, that in this he antici- 
pated the breadth and magnanimity of Cromwell, who, when English 
Presbyterians were denouncing toleration as the Devil’s masterpiece 
and as the great Diana of the Independents, stood high above them in 
his treatment of Fox and Biddle ; yet he was something of a dictator 
admittedly, and to the Irish Catholic he is still the Beast of the 
Apocalypse. All rather pathetic. 

Today, when the omnicompetent State threatens to control the 
individual from cradle to grave, prescribing with brutal thoroughness 
the way he is to think and the Leviathan he is to worship, the Spanish 
Inquisition or Alva’s devilries in the Netherlands are not as far away 
as we thought, and we are no longer in the comfortable front seats 
of the balcony, but in the arena. To use current jargon, our attitude 
is now existential rather than aesthetic, and the story of the vindica- 
tion of our religious freedom in the teeth of three centuries of civil 
and ecclesiastic repression has a new and impressive relevance 

Principal Townsend makes this clear in a comprehensive and able 
historical survey. He is a “ bonny fighter,” and though his spirited 
book may be criticised by historians for some of its unwary generalisa- 
tions, especially about the Middle Ages, it is a timely and convincing 
apologia for English Nonconformity, illustrating in detail the 
characteristically honest judgement of William Temple that freedom 
in England “ has its origin chiefly in the claim of Dissenters from the 
Established Church to worship God as their consciences might direct 
It was rooted in faith . . . and the self-government of the local chapel 
has been a fruitful school of democratic procedure ” (Christianity and 
the Social Order). In telling that story and discussing its bearing on 
the rise of our democracy, our economic individualism and our 
national system of education, Dr. Townsend is not thrashing straw. 
His book, which becomes increasingly well written as it proceeds, 13 
virtually an exposition of the two classic presuppositions of Free 
Churchmanship 

First, as thorough-going Protestants, Free Churchmen repudiate 
the sacerdotalism which is the ultimate differentia of Catholicism in 
all its forms. Returning to the New Testament they ask the funda- 
mental and abiding question: How is God’s redeeming grace given 
to needy men and what is the indispensable condition of its effective 
reality ? The reply of the Gospel is clear. All is of God, It is not 
of man nor by man, even though that man be bishop or priest 
claiming to stand in the succession of the Apostles. No man, not 
even an Apostle, may presume to control or mediate God’s grace, 
though this is the implicit if not the explicit claim of all clericalism 
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The Marchesa Origo presents Teresa Guiccioli’s own account, 
hitherto unpublished, of her relationship with Byron, “1 have 
not, for many years, read a book which interested me so deeply.” 
Harold Nicolson in the Observer. Published jointly with Jonathan 
Cape. Illustrated 25s. net. 
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An exclusively mediatorial priesthood is indubitably alien both to the 
letter and the spirit of the New Testament. 

In the second place, to Free Churchmen a State Church is a contra- 
diction. The liberty which they claim is not a synonym for licence— 
an excuse for ecclesiastical anarchy—but the freedom of Christ’s 
church from all alien control, notably that of the State. The Bride 
belongs to the Bridegroom alone. By asserting the Crown rights of 
the Redeemer, separatists in these islands and elsewhere have carried 
A constitutive principle of the Reformation to its logical conclusion ; 
the Israel of God may not be controlled by the secular power as 
though it were a government department and its worship the portfolio 
of a Minister of State. To all High Churchmen—Roman, Anglican 
or Reformed—Erastianism is the supreme abomination, whether it be 
exercised by king or magistrate, dictator or parliament. 

But Dr. Townsend, like R. W. Dale, is aware of irresolvable 
tensions here. Free Churchmen are not anarchists—enemies of the 
State as such. Like Burke, they emphasise its positive character as 
the gift and ordinance of God. They do not pretend that the dis- 
tinction between the things that are Caesar’s and the things that are 
God’s is ever easy to draw. Indeed, the immemorial problem of 
Church and State is the supreme illustration of that tragic tension 
between the eternal and temporal out of which man cannot escape. 
Dr. Townsend is zealous for disestablishment, and points approvingly 
to the dichotomy between Church and State in America, forgetting 
that leading Protestants there have their misgivings about it, especi- 
ally in the sphere of education. Modern men have recovered a sense 
of the organic unity of human life, and current events which only 
intensify our traditional horror of Erastianism warn us at the same 
time against the frightful menace of sheer secularism. Only as the 
State is seen to be an essentially religious order, embodying the 
sacredness of life as a whole, shall we avoid the ultimate dualism 
between the Lamb and the Beast in the Apocalypse. The twentieth 
century has yet to reckon, therefore, with the important issues raised 


by this book. J. S. Wate. 


Man of Ulster 
Craigavon: Ulsterman. By St. John Ervine. (Allen and Unwin. 35s.) 


Mar. St. JouN Ervine has set out to do three things ; has succeeded 
brilliantly in two of them and failed in the third. His portrayal of 
James Craig in his early life and as the first Prime Minister of the 
Northern Ireland Parliament is a really great picture. It would 
indeed be difficult not to wax eloquent about the life of a man whose 
dove of his country and of the Empire was his first, final and absolute 
devotion. Mr. Ervine shows us Lord Craigavon’s life from his early 
gays of struggle in the Imperial Parliament at Westminster up to 
the day he died, shortly after what was probably his “finest hour.” 
On February 5th, 1940, after Mr. De Valera had proclaimed at the 
outbreak of war the neutrality of Southern Ireland, Craigavon, in a 
broadcast to the British people, told his listeners that Ulstermen 
were “ King’s men, and we shall be with you till the end.” 

From the graphic way in which Mr. Ervine tells of Craig’s early 
life in politics I, personally, found much from which I could learn. 
Especially interesting to a Parliamentarian was how Craig, in 1906, 
introduced into the Imperial Parliament the question of heating in 
Irish State schools. The private member’s Bill which he introduced 
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was blocked or turned down time and time again, but Craig, with 
that granite-like persistence which is the characteristic of all Ulster. 
men, stuck to his guns and, as Mr. Ervine reports, was still Struggling 
with the matter on the floor of the House as late as March, 1914. A 
small question, perhaps, in the world pattern, but something that 
shows perseverance and brings out, if it needs bringing out, Craig- 
avon’s love of children. But, of course, as Mr. Ervine makes clear 
Craigavon’s mind was not only occupied with single points such as 
the one mentioned. The wider issues occupied much of his time 
and Ulster was always in the forefront of his thoughts. In the 
troubled years before the 1914 war he seldom left Carson’s side, and 
the success of the gun-running when ‘ Mountjoy II’ steamed out 
again from Larne with her cargo of rifles discharged was to a very 
large extent due to Craig’s efforts. As Mr. Ervine tells us, directly 
* Mountjoy II’ sailed and the last rifle was landed, Craig sent a tele- 
gram to Carson with the single word “ Lion” which showed that the 
task had been accomplished. No higher praise of Craig’s ability could 
be quoted than that of Field-Marshal Earl Roberts when he said, 
“This was a piece of organisation that any army in Europe might be 
proud of.” 

The second thing that Mr. Ervine does so well is to give an 
excellent précis of the times leading up to and following partition in 
Ireland—how the six counties fought and how the six counties won 
against the seemingly impossible odds of an all-powerful Liberal 
Administration under Asquith at Westminster. It shows Craig as 
the efficient, trustworthy and utterly loyal adjutant to Sir Edward 
Carson, my father, and it traces in detail but never with boredom 
those full and exciting years. The chapters portray with clarity, 
humour and pathos the fight by a small and seemingly insignificant 
country against a force far superior in numbers. Only by great 
leadership and great eloquence from Carson and Craig and the stout 
hearts behind them was the day won. 

If Mr. Ervine fails in anything he fails because he has attempted 
too much in one volume. One feels it is outside the scope of a 
biography of this kind to attempt to do more than précis world 
contemporary history, and this book on Craigavon is too much inter- 
spersed with matters not germane to his life and the struggles of 
Ulster. Nevertheless, it is very well worth reading for those who care 
not only for Ulster but for the United Kingdom and the Empire and 
is a fitting tribute to James Craig, Ulsterman, patriot and man 

Epwarp Carson. 


The History of Science 


The Origins of Modern Science, 1300-1600. By H. Butterfield. (Bell. 
10s. 6d.) 

“ THe first distemper of learning,” said Bacon, “is when men study 
words and not matter.” For this malady science is the only antidote, 
and, indeed, we should not be very far out if we defined science as 
the process of correction of this distemper. At least the scientific 
spirit has, during the last three centuries, gone some way to 
redeem our education from that curse, the idolatry of words, 
that was laid upon it by its humanist founders in the sixteenth 
century. But it is significant of the extreme conservatism of our educa- 
tional system that, in the historical disciplines, the advent, nature, 
and achievements of science have been ignored, almost as though 
of set purpose. That the Professor of Modern History at Cambridge 
should have set himself to correct this is an academic portent. The 
trumpet has been sounded in the city itself. 

Professor Butterfield has cast his work into the form of twelve 
essays, Originally lectures in a course on the history of science. 
Historians of science can be roughly divided into those who trace its 
origin in thinking and those who trace its origin in trying— 
philosophers versus technicians. There is right on both sides, and it 
is rather a question of emphasis; the author leans toward the 
philosophers. In a brilliant opening chapter he traces the beginnings 
of science to intellectual discomforts induced in the fourteenth 
century by study of Aristotelian physics and especially of the problem 
of motion. In the next century he shows that some of the 
“ intuitions ” of the astonishing Leonardo da Vinci were more closely 
related than is usually thought to the views of his scholastic pre- 
decessors. The chapter on the sixteenth century stresses the 
conservatism of Copernicus, who was lucky in that his name became 
a symbol for a revolution which he neither foresaw nor desired. 
Philosophically it was the unfortunate Bruno (burnt 1600) who, as 
Professor Butterfield shows, lit the unquenchable torch. Meantime 
the technicians—among whom the Fleming Stevinus was a prince— 
had got to work. Vesalius had set a pattern for the investigation 
of the living body (1543) which led Harvey to the discovery of the 
circulation (1616-28). The last two great discoverers were both 
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stances of the speaker. For it derives from the thought 
of no detached dreamer or recluse..—Philip Day in The 
Sunday Times. ‘ No Treasury dust falls on his faith. These 
addresses are simple and serene. They do not argue; 
they do not criticise .... To many this confession of faith 
by a powerful mind will bring comfort and reassurance.’ 

Violet Markham, c.u. in the Observer. ‘If the book 
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philosophically incompetent, a point which, as it seems to the 
reviewer, is not quite adequately stressed by Professor Butterfield. It 
is of some importance because it lends weight to the technological 
view of the origins of science. 


The heart of the book is in Chapters IV-X. They deal most 
skilfully with the changes in outlook on the material world which 
took -place in the seventeenth century, the critical period for the 
acceptance of the “ scientific idea.” With the establishment of the 
Learned Societies in France, England and Italy in the second half of 
the seventeenth century, the “ searching out of the ways of Nature 
by experiment ” ultimately became intellectually respectable. Never- 
theless, except for a few great luminaries—Galileo, Newton, Cuvier, 
Laplace—scientific effort seldom rose above the level of respectability 
in the esteem of the leaders of thought until after the closing period 
of this book. In the last of these central chapters political and social 
conditions are correlated with the scientific movement for which the 
seventeenth century is so conspicuous. This is one of the best parts 
of a very good book. 

The two terminal chapters are concerned with two special themes, 
namely the delayed revolution in chemistry and the adumbrations of 
evolutionary ideas. Chemistry had, by the seventeenth century, 
risen to the status of a science by building on technological know- 
ledge. “The great transformations, comparable with the scientific 
revolution in mechanics and astronomy,” says Professor Butterfield, 
“occurred in chemistry only in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century.” I think his judgement somewhat too severe on some 
earlier chemists, but his point of view has the advantage of throwing 
into high relief the superlative experimental merits of Black, Priestley 
and Lavoisier at the end of his period. The last chapter of this 
fascinating book deals with some forerunners of evolutionary 
doctrine. Without attempting to read into the terms of the past 
the meanings of the present, the author demonstrates that the con- 
troversies of the time at least succeeded in showing that Nature is the 
same in all ages. This was a real gain and made possible the whole 
range of geological investigation. For in previous times there ever 
lurked the plaintive thought that the force of Nature was somehow 
weakening, and that long ago men too were wiser, stronger, better 
than now. Belief in the uniformity of Nature is a condition for 
the emergence of any doctrine of biological evolution, as it is for 
science itself. So closes a book which is a model of agreeable com- 
pression, written in that challenging spirit which is the first essential 
of greatness in a teacher. CHARLES SINGER. 


Lord Shaftesbury 


Noble Lord: The Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. 
burn. (Home and Van Thal. 15s.) 
To do this book full justice the reviewer should not have read the 
Hammonds’ earlier exercise on the same theme. It is no fault of the 
author’s. She is not, she tells us in a disarming introduction, writing 
as a student or for students ; she makes no pretensions to being an 
economist or historian ; she is, simply interested in Lord Shaftesbury. 
The trouble is, of course, that once a measuring rod has been put 
into our hands it is hard to lay it aside even when we know that it is 
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not meant to measure this sort of thing at all. But in fairness to 
Miss Blackburn the attempt must be made. 


For this is an honest and readable book. Fears aroused by the 
jacket (“an intimate biography”) are rapidly allayed. The author 
may be a novelist by profession, but she avoids the snare of under. 
estimating her subject’s public activities in order to pry into the 
recesses of his private life. Lord Shaftesbury, with his unhappy 
childhood, his masswf tortured sensibilities and repressed ambitions 
to say nothing of hiS*extreme emotional reliance on his wife and 
children, is only too ready a victim for the intimate biographer’; 
probe ; but Miss Blackburn is not seduced. She remains discreet, 
sensible and well-balanced as she picks her way between the early 
parties at Holland House, the long saga of the Ten Hours Bill, the 
family death-beds, #H€ Ragged Schools, chimney boys and coster- 
mongers, and the incessant struggle against private debt. There js 
adequate but not excessive documentation ; there are excellent illus. 
trations (but why not the great Watts portrait ?); there are well- 
chosen anecdotes and quotations. Among the latter, how illuminating 
that Lady Holland should have described the young Lord Ashley 
as “a male coquet, the cruellest of characters and the most cold- 
hearted ” ; while Southey, writing less than ten years later to advise 
against a visit to the factory districts, should urge, “ The distressful 
recollection would be so impressed upon you and burnt in, and } 
should fear that the subject might take possession of you so fully 
that it might affect your health.” The advice, of course, was ignored 
the prediction amply fulfilled; but Southey need not have been 
concerned. There would always have been something ; if not the 
factory children, then the Puseyites or Sunday posts. So great a 
capacity for passionate indignation was never likely to lack an object ; 
such exertions of feeling and will could always be relied upon tc 
produce their aftermath of exhausted gloom. 

So much Miss Blackburn makes clear. 
the portrait remains two-dimensional. We have Shaftesbury’s 
nobility, but not his limitations; from this book alone Mr 
Gladstone’s observation that “he was liable to influence from an 
entourage inferior to himself” is incomprehensible. No one would 
guess how many of the great movements of his times he had opposed ; 
that he considered Chartism one of the “ two great demons in morals 
and politics ” (the other was Socialism) or thought that an education 
rate “ poisons the roots” and that the ballot would be “a hecatomb 
of British traditions and British institutions.” In public life his hottest 
fervour was reserved for prevention—or publicly-provided educa- 
tion or the employment of children in mines, brass bands on Sunday 
or the maltreatment of lunatics. When the Government had removed 
these evils it was for private, and preferably evangelical, persons to 
take the positive steps—to educate, comfort and correct. It is surely 
the chief fascination of Shaftesbury’s career that it poses the widest 
questions—radical Toryism or Whiggery, passion or tolerance, 
Christian pessimism or _ rationalist hope, compromise of 
jusqu’auboutisme. ‘ 

Perhaps, after all, for so large a canvas a more professional equip- 
ment is required. Never mind. Miss Blackburn’s scrupulous and 
lively book deserves the gratitude of large numbers of people to whom 
“ Shaftesbury ” has so far meant little but an avenue and perhaps 4 
training-ship. For those who wish to go further, the Hammonds’ 
life is, after all, still on the shelves of the public library. 

LetTIcE FOWLER. 


European Balance, 1878-1914 


The Coming of the First World War. By Nicholas Mansergh. (Long- 
mans, Green. 15s.) 

PROFESSOR MANSERGH’S book is sub-titled A Study in the European 
Balance, 1878-1914. According to the publishers’ note it aims, not 
only to present a consecutive narrative of events, but also to analyse 
the parallel change in the whole concept of international relations 
which took place in those years. In practice, analysis and the study 
of general issues are very much subordinated to the chronological 
tale. The narrative account is good. Faced with a mass of material, 
the author has both selected his facts judiciously and arranged his 
story well. If a clear and competent narrative were all that was 
required for an_ understanding of the origins of the Great Wat 
this book would have met, and met quite admirably, a growing need. 
For Professor Mansergh is surely right in claiming that the time 
has come when this problem should be reviewed in bolder outline 
and more general terms. 

But it is one of those problems for which the narrative approach 
is essentially unsatisfactory. For this reason readers are likely 0 


But, for all its merits 
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366 THE SPECTATOR, 
be less interested and less enlightened by this book than is deserved, 
either by the importance of the subject or the intention of the 
author. Those who are already familiar with the facts will be 
disappointed to find little but the facts once again. And—what is 
more to the point—those who are not, those for whom the book is 
chiefly intended, will find that a good account of the diplomatic 
developments of the period is, by itself, neither interesting enough 
nor adequate for an appreciation of the causes of the war. The 
diplomatic events are bound to seem unreal and confused if studied 
separately—if, for example, the internal history of the major Powers 
is not successfully knit into the story of international relations. 
More important still is the fact that contemporary interest lies, not 
in the unfolding of these past events, but in the general issues, the 
moral dilemmas, the problems of psychology, the questions for 
judgement, which arise from an analysis of the period. No general 
account of the origins of the First World War is likely to succeed 
which does not combine domestic and international developments, 
political, economic and diplomatic history; or which, without 
suppressing facts in the interest of generalisation, fails to subordinate 
the narrative to the analysis of major questions. 

This is a tall order, though nothing less will do; and it must 
be made clear that Professor Mansergh has felt that this is true 
and sought to meet the requirement. He subscribes to Lord Acton’s 
view that in no circumstances should the moral judgement of the 
historian be abandoned; he knows that judgement must be 
exercised on the problems and that this demands discrimination ; 
his book is far from being entirely a narrative of diplomatic events. 
He has much of interest to say about the British attitude to Europe, 
the balance of power, the disintegration of Turkey in Europe, 
nationalism in the Balkans, the internal situation in Russia and the 
Habsburg Empire. He faces up to many generalisations about the 
causes of the war—that it was due to the system ot aliiances and 
the balance of power, to capitalism, to the armaments race, to secret 
diplomacy, to the scramble for colonies, to the existence of national 
States—and righly dismisses them for the nonsense that they are. 
He does not shirk the issue of responsibility for the war, and realises 
that nothing is at the same time so desperate and so foolish as the 
wholesale condemnation of the old order, the indiscriminate blaming 
of all the Powers, which was so popular at the end of the First Great 
War for which the German Government was responsible. 

The trouble is that Professor Mansergh’s investigation of these 
topics is inadequate. At no time does it dominate his narrative, as 
it should ; at no time does it demand the reader’s interest or deserve 
his conviction. The German internal problem is as relevant as 
the situation in Russia and Austro-Hungary, if not more so; but 
this subject is omitted. Generalisations about the causes of the war, 
which are rightly dismissed, are despatched too lightly ; and nothing 
is offered in their place except such unsatisfactory phrases as “ the 
ominous character of German ambitions,” “the indefinable charactet 
of German aims,” the “feeling of insecurity which permeated the 
whole period from the Congress of Berlin to the assassination at 
Sarajevo.” The major responsibility for the war is rightly attached 
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to the policy—insufficiently analysed—which Germany pursued: 
but, because he fails to distinguish sufficiently between the given 
conditions which made war possible and the actual policies which 
caused the war or failed to avert it, Professor Mansergh also comes 
dangerously near accepting, at times, the determinist and misguided 
view that the war was inevitable. F. H. Hinstey, 


The Castles of England and Wales 


Castles from the Air. ° With an Introduction and Notes by W. Doughs 
Simpson. (Country Life. 30s.) 


Tuts book is both delightful and instructive. Aerial photography js 
particularly well suited to the illustration of mediaeval military archj- 
tecture because it enables one to see the ground-plan and setting 
of a castle as well as the nature of the building, and often to enjoy 
its picturesque beauty from a new angle. And certainly these 1p 
photographs are a remarkably interesting collection. They are nor 
all equally successful. At Leeds and at Manorbier picturesque 
charm has had to be sacrificed to the completeness of illustration, 
and the photograph of Harlech fails to bring out the splendour of 
its site. But at Allington, Alnwick, Bolton, Caldicott, Castell Goch, 
Goodrich and Kidwelly the difficult combination of desirable 
qualities has been almost perfectly attained ; and the average is very 
high indeed. One regrets the omission of Caer Cynan and White 
Castle and, most of all, of Broughton in Oxfordshire ; and a book 
which includes Haddon Hall and Wingfield Manor should surely have 
included Yanwath Pele as well. It is a pity, too, that Carisbrooke 
and Pickering were not photographed from a point that would have 
revealed the stairway that at these two castles leads up the motte 
to the shell keep on its summit. But undoubtedly the collection 
admirably illustrates the development of castle architecture in all 
its variety, and will enable many to undertand it and to enjoy visits 
to the ruins themselves more than they have done hitherto. 


The introduction might well have been longer. To tell the history 
of castle-building in eight pages was an impossible task. But Dr. 
Simpson has contrived to make those pages both scholarly and 
interesting. He brings aut, for example, the essential characteristigs 
of the true concentric castle—its “simultaneous activation of the 
entire defensive resources "—a point that Oman never got clear. But 
his use of the term “Edwardian” may mislead some readers into 
supposing either that Edward I introduced the concentric castle or 
that all his castles were of this 'ype. The need of compression seems 
to have led Dr. Simpson into making some statements that cannot 
be accepted without much qualification. For example, he says that 
“the castle chapel would grow into the parish church.” Again, 
we are told that “the mediaeval castle was first and foremost a 
country gentleman’s seat” which had to be fortified because the 
times.were unquiet. It would be truer, I think, to say that unquiet 
times led the feudal lords to live in castles. And the statement that 
in war the tenantry “ marched out under their lord’s banner to join 
the national army ” will, I fear, be taken by many as applying to the 
peasant militia as well as to the feudal army. REGINALD LENNARD. 


A Great Tenor 
By L. A. G. Strong. (Peter Nevill. 15s.) 


“*TLEONARD. D’ye know what’s wrong with that book ye wrote 
about me?” ‘Yes, John.’ ‘So do I.’ His head and shoulders 
lurched with the energy he put into the word. ‘It’s anaemic !’” 
Such is Mr. Strong’s account of John McCormack’s opinion of his 
book, and such will be the opinion of all who knew him. It would 
be foolish to suppose this a slur on the author’s interesting account 
of the life and career of his intimate friend. Biography of the 
full-blooded male is always anaemic, yet the suggestive under- 
statement of Mr. Strong’s prose paints a picture of the great tenof 
as arresting as Orpen’s portrait in oils. And what a character! 
Shrewd, vigorous in language and life, deeply religious, unspoilt, 
generous warm-hearted fellow with a gift unsurpassed to touch th 
heart in song. Admirers of McCormack’s voice will hail this book; 
it should be read by all who aspire to sing well. Throughout his 
career McCormack realised that the possession of a rare vocal orgai 
was not enough. Brains, discipline, rigorous self-criticism and the 
capacity for sustained hard work set him where he was and kept 
him there. Though his full inner development came when his vocal 
powers were past their prime, no one responding to the superb 
artistry of his recordings of Wolf’s songs would rank him lower 
than the elect. 

Mr. Strong deals expertly with McCormack’s technical achieve- 


John McCormack. 
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MOVING 
y_<" PICTURES 


Looking at the attractive country visible from our train as we 
hurtle to the sea we are disposed to consider whether it is real : 
or whether it is scenery in one dimension, a painted panorama 
skilfully arranged by British Railways for the entertainment of the 
passengers. That lovely little old house in a perfect rural setting : 
isn’t it perhaps a shade too lovely, and isn’t the setting possibly 
just a little too perfect, for reality ? After all, we never see any 
aspect of the house but one. It may be that there is no other 
aspect. For all we know the back may be nothing but naked 
canvas and wooden struts, like a scene in a theatre. True we 
sometimes see smoke above the chimney or rain lashing the roof, 
but these are simple theatrical effects of the sort produced without 
difficulty by the humblest amateur dramatic societies. 


On the whole we think it doubtful whether British Railways would 
go to quite so much trouble to preserve their patrons from tedium. 
We cannot reasonably expect every institution serving public needs 
to fufil its functions in the thorough and comprehensive manner of 
(for example) St. Pancras Building Society: which affords its 
members practically everything they can possibly need to make 
their saving the pleasure it ought to be : a good return (two-and-a- 
half per cent. per annum), exceptional security, facilities for ready 
realisation without loss, and no deductions for income tax. 
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this possible. 
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ment. He was fortunate in his first teacher, Vincent O’Brien of 
Dublin. Then, guided by a sure instinct, the “Irish boy from 
Athlone took his brogue to Milan and found there practically the 
same vowels and the same insistence on the consonant.” Sabatini 
perfected what O’Brien had shaped and God had placed. Would 
that singers of today would ponder Mr. Strong’s paragraph on one 
of the secrets of perfect phrasing ! 


THE SPECTATOR, 


The purist may not be convinced by McCormack’s defence of his 
readiness to please the crowd. “ Because they mean more to me, 
musically, I would rather sing songs like Die Mainacht or Du bist 
die Ruh’ than some of the more popular numbers that are always 
demanded of me. But I thank God that I can feel what the every- 
day man and woman feel with regard to the homely emotions which 
often are so simply and eloquently expressed by songs of lesser 
musical pretensions.” This is but half the truth. McCormack grew 
up in an age of popular ballads and he loved them as passionately 
as his family. Thus the most magical moment in a recital often 
occurred in a late encore when the highbrows had departed. The 
whole truth shines forth in the charming photograph of the exuberant 
Irishman with his tiny granddaughter. He remained a boy to the 
end. 


Appendix A, with authoritative comments, gives a selective history 
of existing records of the voices of the famous singers mentioned in 
the book ; Appendix B gives a McCormack catalogue covering 1907- 
39, and, of especial interest to the student, Chapter 12 contains a list 
of his finest records, opera, lieder, Irish and miscellaneous. 

Eric Fensy. 


Occupied Japan 


Popcorn on the Ginza. An Informal Portrait of Post-War Japan. By 
Lucy Herndon Crockett. (Gollancz. 15s.) 

In Manila about this time four years ago, with all his landing-craft 
back in the U.S.A. for refit, General MacArthur was confronted 
with the task of immediately occupying conquered Japan, some 1,500 
miles away. On August 27th, 1945, the first two hundred Americans 
were airlanded near Tokyo ; the Japanese area-commander welcomed 
them with two hundred glasses of lemonade on a trestle table, and in 
this mood of benign obsequiousness (which has lasted ever since) 
began one of the most singular international relationships of modern 
times—America’s first chance to play solo dictator to a conquered 
foreign nation. On September 2nd a formal armistice was signed in 
Tokyo Bay, General MacArthur himself moved ashore to Yokohama, 
assumed the SCAP mantle (Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers) and the occupation was on. 

It is still on, and there has been far too little published in England 
about it. This book unfortunately belongs to that breezy, warm- 
hearted but excessively complacent type of itinerant journalism which 
Americans do so well, and so often ; but it does successfully present, 
jn terms of those Japanese individuals the author met personally, 
some of the problems involved in this unparalleled shake-down of 
West with East, and all who are curious to learn painlessly and 
amusingly how demokrashii is doing among the paper lanterns will 
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enjoy it and find it useful. Not even their best friends would call the 
Japanese a naturally democratic people, and it is not surprising that 
even after four years of painstaking SCAP indoctrination, they still 
have not always got hold of the right end of the stick. From the 
voter who writes angrily to MacArthur, “Our candidate spent 
200 yen per head up to a total of 20,000 yen, but I got nothing | ” to 
the pert enquiry of a Tokyo housewife, “If democracy means 3 
frigidaire, when do we start getting them ?” it is evident they have 
much to learn; and. this book describes sympathetically, almost 
tenderly, the earnest struggles of the Japanese to be good SCAPanese 
and to assimilate those strange-tasting ideas that their conquerors 
Offer them for ideological diet. 

Miss Crockett arrived on December Ist, 1945, and spent eighteen 
months in Japan travelling for the American Red Cross in all four 
main islands. She is nicely observant about those quirks of Japanese 
behaviour which astonish the foreigner—for instance that loud, 
nervous cackle with which an emotionally pent-up Japanese will 
suddenly round off a description of the death of his father ; and she 
has a good eye for those delightful public nctices in round-the-bend 
English. Her modestly expressed “snap judgements ” have a value 
as reflecting the general impression the Japanese now make on their 
Western visitors and, more important, on that American public 
opinion which ultimately controls their destiny. Nutritional and 
public health schemes alone—perhaps the two most successful 
features of the occupation—have already cost the American taxpayer 
nearly 800,000,000 dollars, and expenditure on such a colossal scale 
is bound to require one day more concrete justification than the 
glowing official progress reports passed back from SCAP to the 
State Department. What if SCAP, who has so far refused all 
summonses to return to Washington and report in person, should 
be called to account sooner rather than later? “The chances are 
that even if the Allied Occupation c!osed shop too soon, some of our 
ideas would stick” is the rather lukewarm claim that Miss Crockett 
permits herself in a final chapter. Ii will be interesting to see 
MERVYN Hoagoper. 


Fiction 

Such Pleasure. By Martin Boyd. (Cresset Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Foxhollow. By Ian Niall. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
The Dark Peninsula. By Ernest Frost. (Lehmann. 9s. 6d.) 
The Lovers Disturbed. By Elizabeth Lake. (Cresset Press. 9s. 6d.) 
Mother’s Marvel. By Caradoc Evans. (Dakers. 8s. 6d. 
SOME miscellaneous “ don’ts,¥ if I may, for novelists :— 

Don’t be possessed by ideas, even by unspoken ideas. To adapt 4 


celebrated saying, novels are written not with ideas but with imagina- 
tion. Of the five authors represented here only Mr. Boyd and Mr. 
Niall could fairly be described as novelists of natural quality—that 
is, fertile and sympathetic in imagination—and even Mr. Boyd, who 
is the more uncommonly gifted, is inclined towards the end of Such 
Pleasure to let intellectual prepossessions of one sort or another get 
the better of his narrative sense. 

Don’t try to be “ readable ” at all costs. To cultivate a consisicnily 
light tone and touch, as so many seriously professional novelists do 
nowadays, is no doubt to err on the right side. How one longs, aitet 
all, in reading the Victorian novelists, even the best of them— 
Thackeray, George Eliot—to blue-pencil their pages! Yet in spite 
of the wordiness, the dilated moralising, the descriptive and philo- 
sophical longueurs, one continues to read Esmond or Middlemarch. 
This suggests clearly enough that a novelist may sacrifice too much 
to readability. He may, in fact, like Mr. Boyd, whose heroine is the 
illegitimate daughter of a raffish Irish peer, dodge the satirical point 
of his comedy of delusions of social grandeur through fear of running 
into heavy weather. Such Pleasure is intelligent, lively and veracious, 
though it lacks the breadth of emotional sensibility and the fierceness 
of perception of its predecessor, Lucinda Brayford. 

Don’t make your characters undeviatingly logical. In real life 
people who behave in an entirely logical way are either monsters of 
else singularly bleak and uninteresting types. In fiction they are 
even worse ; they rarely come to life at all. The springs of action, 
after all—and it is only in action that characters in a novel take on 
life—are largely in human unreason. To ignofe this commonplace 
of story-telling, as does Miss Lake (whom I have not read betore 
and for whose reputation The Lovers Disturbed did little to pre- 
pare me) in a’ father pointless tale about an invalid-ish ogre of 4 
woman, an exceptionally callow young couple and a half-witted 
nurse, each of whom is twitched into movement by a single and 
unvarying motive, is to court disaster. 
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ACROSS 11. Not to be mistaken for subsidised 
Overcome a bit and create something dwellings. (5, 6.) 

great. (11.) 43. Accustom. (5.) , 

Far back with wings. (3.) 14. Up and down girl. (3.) 

Just a row, most of it boring. (5.) 17. One used to be disguised at the end 


. H eads a red element among the of this meal. (S.) — 
" tee . 19. Beg a rival to make a district. (9.) 


flock. (9 
iI. Very large drops of water. (7.) 21. oane comment from Pharaoh. (3.) 
2 A change of raiment. (7.) 22. Our bit of the county provides the 


enchantment. (7.) 


18 Salute to noise. (4.) ; 5 
23. She might make company with 6. 


16. Holmes, but a stranger to Watson. 

Vo - 24 

1. Blue car (anag.) (7.) - Roce ( 

0. Deterioration of tin rugs. (7.) é a 
“ ” aba 28. Thus about to. (5.) 

32. So sibilant a palindrome. (3.) 


( 

< The Muse of History. (4.) Pee 

3%. This place changes into ash. (7.) = ne 

29. SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 545 


(7.) 
Miss Matty’s sister. (7.) 


It is literally softening. 


“ A race that binds its body in chains 
and calls them - — (Buchanan 
(7. 

%. A case of shop-breaking with nothing 
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more to follow ( 7 
3. Found in Palgrave’s “ Golden LS 3 
Treasury.” (S.) u Tt 
3. The wise man doesn’t put the high N 4 
order on. (3.) (3 Ee 
4. Evidence of football in Greece. (11.) @ 
DOWN : mi 
1. “Our supreme governors, the - us 
(Horace Walpole.) (3. bu uu 
2. Sailor in arms to support arms, 8 t 
5 Coe f th " ~ 
. Confusion of the clue with ego. (7 
4. Protection from 33. (7.) ® t » ers 
5. Finish mice tail first. (7.) ul Amu A us 
6. The Lady of the Isle. (5.) MP BING TIO) 
7. Jack Frost as poet. (5.) . M i ac: N 
& The gossip’s pet game is just @ ri N E 
swindle. (4, 3, 4.) A ETIMON! OVS 





SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 30 


_The winner of Crossword No. $48 is: Miss E. C. Paterson, 42, Murrayfield 
Gardens, Edinburgh, 12 








“Happy Birthday”? — NEVER AGAIN... 


O* every birthday, the loving greeting used to come S55 
from her skipper father aboard his trawler. Now, 

alas, it would never come again. The sea had claimed kim, 
too ... Truly, the fish that we enjoy is paid for not only in 
money but also in human suffering—the relief of which is 
one of the main tasks of this Mission. In the fishing ports, 
Deep Sea Mission Institutes are cen- 

tres of comfort, welfare and worship : ‘4 
for fishermen and their families... $ 
Gifts of money, books, comforts etc. or > 
requests for fuller information about & 
the Mission’s Christian work among : 
the fisherfolk, are gratefully received by the Seéretary. 


DE-E-P _S-F-A—M_1S-S1-0-N 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
47 R.N.M.D.S.F, HOUSE, 43, NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
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CANADA 
TO AUSTRALIA 


AIR SERVICE dy Canadian Pacific 


FROM VANCOUVER TO SYDNEY EVERY FORTNIGHT 


By this service you travel by day and sleep on land. Two nights at Honolulu, 
One at Fiji, with hotel accommodation provided. The through rate to Sydney 
from Britain, £260. 

Connections at Fiji for New Zealand. 
Or vary your route by choosing Air 
or Sea across the Atlantic, Air 
or Rail to Vancouver, thence Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines to Australia. 
Through rates available. 

For complete information, your 
authorised agent or 


SZ AIR ZZ LINES 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall 5100); 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 (Avenue 4707); 
LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the Continent. 


£4,159 


FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


If you are not over 45, this is the plan (for women the benefits are slightly 
different). You make agreed regular monthly, quarterly, or yearly payments 
to the Sun Life of Canada. At 55 you will receive £4,159 plus accumulated 
dividends—or £240 a year for life and accumulated dividends. If you are 
over 45, the benefits are available at a later age. 


£3,000 FOR YOUR FAMILY.—Should you not live to age 55, your family 
would receive £3,000, even if you had made only one payment under the 
plan. 

INCOME TAX SAVED.—Income tax payers are entitled to the appropriate 
allowance of tax applicable to premiums paid under this plan. 





FAR EAST SERVICE 


Every Monday from Vancouver 
to Tokyo and Hong Kong. 
Shortest and fastest westward 
route. Every Thursday from 
Hong Kong. 

















By filling up and sending the enquiry form you can obtain details 
suited to your personal requirements. The plan covers all amounts 
of savings from as little as £2 per month, and the cash or pension 
can in most cases commence either at 50, 55, 60 or 65. 


POSTAGE ONE PENNY IF UNSEALED (or letter will do). 
To M. MACAULAY 











(General Manager for British Isles) 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


I should like to know more about your Plan as advertised, without incurring 
any obligation. 


NAME —_— 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


ADDRESS 


Occupation 


Exact date of birth 
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Don’t try to be clever, or at least don’t try too hard or too often. 
This, I am inclined to think, is the golden rule for authors of first 
novels. Be dull if you cannot easily avoid a dull passage ; be naive 
for a spell if you must ; it will serve you better in the long run than 
trying to be subtle and original when the grounds for subtlety or 
originality aren’t there. Mr. Frost in his first novel, set in Southern 
Italy in 1944, has some well observed and unexpected moments, but 
spends far too much energy in an obscure demonstration of the 
riches of immature and egocentric states of mind. This is a too 
“literary” first novel. 

Don’t mix your genres. The historical-romantical-tragical-pastoral 
is an unsatisfactory model. The first part of Foxhollow consists of 
4 most amusing and unusually truthful picture of village humours 
and idiosyncrasies. The record is a shrewd essay in detection of the 
homelier and less improbable variety—indeed of a distinctly credible 
kind. Enlivened by apt, gossipy dialogue and pleasantly spiced with 
comedy, both are very well done. But the separate halves of the 
story, though smoothly joined, constitute something less than a whole. 
Detective fiction, it seems to me, should be swallowed neat ; its 
synthetic flavour is not improved by a splash of verisimilitude. And 
a novel about—well, about life can do without the equivocal 
stimulus of who-dun-it. 

Don’t write novels at all if you dislike your characters or detest 
mankind generally. Mother’s Marvel, a posthumous novel by 
Caradoc Evans, seems to me, if I may say so flatly, crude and 
ridiculous, a farrago of ugly and misanthropical nonsense. It really 
is extraordinary that mere dislike of one’s fellow creatures should 
so often lead people to want to write fiction R. D. CHARQUES. 


Shorter Notice 


Popular Art in the United States, 


Penguin Books. 2s. 6d.) 


By Erwin O. Christensen. (King 


Mr. CHRISTENSEN briefly discusses the various European origins of 
American popular art and shows the degree to which various art- 
forms were influenced by native tradition and environment. Some 
of the isolated communities produced work which for centuries did 
not differ much from its European counterpart; the Germans in 
south-eastern Pennsylvania, for example, perpetuated the scarlet 
hearts and green parrots of Germanic design. But Americans along 
the Atlantic coast adorned whaling-vessels with the American eagle, 
and carved imposing figureheads of purely American inspiration, and 
many a prow turned out to sea as a likeness of the captain’s wife. 
Thirty illustrations to this book suggest both the variety and the 
vigour of American art-forms. They range from a fearsome gaudy 
Red Indian from a nineteenth-century cigar-store to a pitcher of 
hand-blown glass from South Jersey—a green glass vessel probably 
made from a fag-end of glass in a window factory, and threaded round 
the neck with ruby-coloured glass. There is a one-foot statuette of 
Santiago de Compostela, patron saint of horses and horsemen, which 
combines toy-like colours with the impressive, naive simplicity of a 
religious symbol, and an appliquéd quilt which has earned, one hopes, 
a traditional poetic name—Kentucky Snowball, perhaps, or Wonder 
of the Forest. There is also a Chinese vermilion toleware coffee-pot, 
commonly labelled Pennsylvania Dutch, which turns out to be— 
pleasant surprise—an English export. This King Penguin is one of 
the most attractive yet produced 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

INVESTORS’ first reactions to the outcome of the Washington con- 
ference have been appropriately cautious. No hats have been thrown 
in the air and, apart from some fairly sharp rises in rubber and 
tin shares, price movements have not been substantial. Nor has 
there been any marked expansion in turnover. This sober response 
to what, on the surface, looks like good news is, in my view, quite 
logical What, after all, has emerged from their discussions? 
Evidence of a common will to avoid a complete breakdown of 
the sterling area economy and certain measures designed to relieve 
the heavy pressure on this country, but nothing which Suggests 
that Britain’s road is going to be easy. Even Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
assurance that the gold and dollar resources have been brought 
“within a manageable condition” looks over-optimistic. If one 
allows for increased stockpiling purchases of rubber and tin and for 
a switching of our Marshall dollars from relatively inessential 
American goods to Canadian wheat, it is hard to see how the dollar 
gap of the sterling area has been closed. Perhaps Sir Stafford js 
relying on persuading the International Monetary Fund that Marshall 
aid countries should be allowed to exercise drawing rights. Perhaps, 
too, he is convinced that once the devaluation scare is over there 
will be a world-wide rush to buy sterling. There may be ; but it 
seems highly doubtful. 

I hesitate, so near to the end of the Fund discussions in 
Washington, to cast my vote against a devaluation of the pound. Ir 
does seem to me, however, that this particular means of easing the 
British dollar problem is likely to be postponed until other measures 
have been tried out. For the short-term “bulls” of gold shares 
the prospect of a further wait may not be agreeable, but there 
should be enough people with confidence in the long-term outlook 
to prevent any serious market fall. A revision of the sterling-dollar 
exchange rate—and a higher price for gold—seem to me to be more 
than an even chance some time next year. It is likely enough that 
we shall know more about all this before next week. 


RUBBER SHARE ATTRACTIONS 

So far as investors are concerned, rubber shareholders seem to 
me to come best out of the Washington talks. Not only is there a 
declared intention to increase stockpiling purchases, but the American 
Government has at last agreed to widen the market for natural 
rubber by modifying the Order relating to consumption of the 
synthetic commodity. In Mincing Lane the talk is now that the 
price of rubber will recover to a level slightly over 1s. a pound, 
which would mean reasonable profits for the efficient producers. 
Against this background I think one can look at rubber shares, 
which are now quoted well below the best prices of 1947 and 1948, 
with much more enthusiasm. One which has definite attractions is 
F.M.S. Rubber Planters Estates, a £1 share standing at 9s. 34 
This company has latterly been devoting most of its profits to 
rehabilitating its estates and replanting, but completed the heavy 
task of rehabilitation in 1949. It has not yet returned to the dividend- 
paying list, but should be due to give a good account of itself with 
rubber around 1s. The balance-sheet is sound and there is good 
management. In 1947 the shares touched 20s. 7$d. and they reached 
18s. in 1948. There should now be scope, therefore, for some 
recovery. 

CHEAP TIN SHARE 

Next to rubber the tin share market also looks like deriving som 
benefit from increased stockpiling. Tin shares have the disadvantage 
that, with few exceptions, they are difficult to deal in at reasonably 
close prices, but they seem to me to be under-valued in the light of 
the improved prospects. A case in point is Kepong Dredging 5. 
shares, now standing around 8s. For the year to June 30, 1949, this 
company is paying a dividend of 20 per cent, so that the yield 6 
124 per cent., ignoring the fact that the final dividend of ro pet 
cent., or 6d. a share gross, is still included in the price. Operating 
in Malaya the company also has investments in other well-est iblished 


tin concerns, 








